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The admiring sketch of Dr. Cumming, by the 
Rev. Dr. Gordon, will be read with interest even by 
those who think that the great preacher was quite 
beyond his depth in deciphering prophecy. 


Under the head of Ways of Working we reprint 
a pleasant letter on Flower Cultivation in English 
Sunday-schools, from Mr. Benjamin Clarke, the 
accomplished editor of the periodicals of the London 
Sunday-school Union. 





Just now, while the Sunday-schools are all study- 
ing about the exodus of the Hebrews from Egypt, a 
special interest attaches to the fact that the United 
States Government sends one its Hebrew citizens— 
the Hon. Simon Wolf—to represent it in Egypt as 
its Consul-General and Diplomatic Agent. There is 
something more than poetry in this return to the land 
of the Pharaohs of a descendant of those fugitives 
from Goshen on the night of the first passover. 


Among all the summer assemblies and schools of 
philosophy, none has more of the elements of real 
power than the conference of Christian workers at 
the home of Mr. Dwight L. Moody, in Northfield, 
Massachusetts. There is no parade of great names, 
there, nor any display of pretentious exercises; but 
its leaders are those who wait upon God for wisdom 
and strength, and who expect to have a blessing 
upon the prayerful and faith-filled study of his word. 
As Mr. Moody is planning to go over to England in 
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September, this is the last opportunity his American 
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friends will me of oat with him belies his 
departure. All lovers of Bible study, and all who 
would gain by Christian conference over such study, 
are invited to be at this gathering, which continues 
throughout the month of August. 


In the death of Dean Stanley, America is called 
to mourn a friend. And aside from Dean Stanley’s 
position as preacher and theologian, and even as an 
historian of the early Christian church he has laid 
every student of the Bible under obligations by the 
light his genius and his labors have thrown on the 
Bible story and on the lands of the Bible. No writer 
in this century has done more than Dean Stanley to 
revivify and make both real and plain the history of 
the Bible patriarchs and of the early Jewish church. 
In the graphic delineation of the scenes he would 
describe, and in his vivid portraiture of the historic 
personages whom he would treat, he had few equals 
of any day. That portion of his labor will continue 
to be a means of good to very many ; and it is no 
unimportant part of his life work. 


There is no human pursuit or calling in which the 
influence of the ideal may not- be felt. The man 


but dust and ashes in that which he calls “real.” 
There is a noble lesson in the title of the posthumous 
book of the greatest of American mathematicians : 
Ideality in the Physical Sciences. Few could follow 
Professor Peirce in his profound studies of mathe- 
matical and physical science; but he was not one of 
those who found the ideal recede as the “ practical ” 
became better known. The deeper his knowledge of 
the phenomena of the universe, the brighter became 
his vision of the ideal, and of the spiritual, and of 
the God who made all, And until we surpass Profes- 
sor Peirce in the “exact sciences,” we may well take 
care how we speak slightingly of things unseen, 





It is easy to see how another’s life can be free from 
the distractions and temptations which interfere with 
our religious enjoyment. It is not so easy to see how 
we could live nearer to God without some change in 
our occupation and surroundings. And ihis is just 
as true in the case of one person as another. The 
business man thinks that it must be easy for a cler- 
gyman to have faith and to rest in it ; for religion is 
the chief theme of his activities and thoughts. The 
clergyman, on the contrary, feels that he is in more 
danger of formalism than the Christian man of busi- 
ness, because religious utterances are in the daily 
line of is profession. And so in every sphere of 
life. As Alexander Maclaren has phrased it: “The 
heavens touch earth on the horizon of our vision, | 


but it alw: py sky from the spot 


where we § 

How common it is to speak of a strong man’s 
eccentricities of his peculiar faults, as if they were 
the source of his power. Even the boorishness and | 






incivility and ill-nature of a man, or his overween- 
ing vanity, or his violent and ungoverned temper, 
and his selfish disregard of the feelings and the rights 
of others, are sometimes spoken of as elements of 
strength in him. Yet it is inyariably true that such 
a man has made all his progress and gained all his 





power in spite of these faults, and not in consequence 


of them. If he were without these drawbacks, or if 
he held them in control, he would be more of a man, 
and do a better work, than now. A recent writer on 
Bismarck has thus emphasized this truth: “In judging 
a hero there are two facts to be borne in mind. First, 
it is not his objectionable, but his good qualities that 


have enabled him to play a great part. Otherwise it. 


were necessary to despair of humanity, Secondly, 
where the faults are conspicuous the redeeming virtues 
must be of no ordinary kind. Some French writers 
have lately been trying to destroy the fame of 
Napoleon. The attempt is sufficiently puerile, but 
the Lanfreys and others do prove the conqueror of 
Europe to have been a person of many vices. Only 
they fail to understand that by this process they raise 
the man to a rather loftier eminence than he pre- 
viously occupied. For what must have been the 
genius which so triumphed over flaws of mind and 
heart that its possessor not only ruled a continent, 
but won the love and homage of millions?” If you 
are conscious of any peculiar faults which are recog- 
nized and tolerated by your’ friends, do not nurse 
them, or even give them tolerance yourself, in the 
mistaken notion that they are elements of your 
strength and attractiveness. You are doing all that 
you do of good, and holding all the friends you 
still retain, in spite of those faults; and you would 
do a great deal better and have more to love you if 
you conquered them. And if you see the evident 
faults of one who is widely recognized as a strong 
man or as a good one, and who attaches many to 
him, be sure that he has positive good qualities over- 
balancing those poor ones. 


THE WORTH OF ANOTHER’S SHADY 
SIDE. 


We are all prompt to see the worth of another’s 
brighter side, but we are not so ready to recognize 
the superior worth of his shady side. Yet it is the 
shady side of a man which is commonly most of a 
blessing to those who are about him. Let us see if 
this is not so. 

That is a suggestive statement of Luke concerning 
the influence of the apostle Peter, when his work and 
character had become known in Jerusalem. The 
people felt his power, “ insomuch that they brought 
forth the sick into the streets, and laid them on beds 
and couches, that at the least the shadow of Peter 
passing by might overshadow some of them.” It was 
not the sunlight of Peter’s presence, but the shadow 
cast by Peter when he stood between them and the 
smiting sunlight, that was the source of refreshing to 
the sig@k by the wayside, and that they hoped would 
be a fneans of healing to them. It was in a two- 
| fold sdpse that the shady side of Peter was the side 
of blessing. Peter had more power for good after 
the shadow of his own weakness and sin, and of his 
disappointment in the failure of all his earthly ex- 
pectations for his Master, had fallen upon him, than 
while he was all ablaze with the light of assured con- 
fidence ‘in himself, and of undimmed hope for the 
fulfilment of every cherished personal desire. It was 
not that he was continually speaking of his sorrows, 
or making profession of his humility ; but his 
chastened spirit showed itself in greater loveliness, 
and his new faith in his Saviour which had grown 
out of his loss of trast in himself was a source of 
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such power as no mere human strength can ever 
manifest. 

Peter was not the only one who has blessed others 
by his shadow. We all know persons whose presence 
is a benediction. What they say is a comfort and a 
refreshing to us. We somehow feel better for meet- 
ing them. The touch of their hand and the tones of 
their voice give a sense of grateful restfulness. The 
very expression of their face inspires not only confi- 
dence in them, but hope for ourselves. We part 
with them feeling how good they are, and that there 
is more good in the world than we had been mindful 
of until they showed it to us. Sometimes we speak 
of such persons as of a sunny disposition, and are 
inclined to think that it is the light they radiate 
which has cheered and comforted us; but if we were 
to look at this matter more closely, or if we under- 
stood these persons better, we should find that it is 
the shady side of their lives that has proved a bene- 
diction. It is because of their softened characters 
through sorrow and trial, because of their sadder 
experiences, enabling them to sympathize with our 
deeper longings and our concealed sense of needs, 
that they have been blessed and have proved to us a 
blessing. 

' Some of us have seen those who were always un- 
comfortable themselves, and who in consequence were 
always unattractive to others, so long as they were 
ever in the sunlight, and the sun shone on every 
side of them, but who were suddenly so changed by the 
transforming influence of a great sorrow as to become 
like new beings in their hallowing winsomeness to 
those who sat with them in the darkened room of 
their bereavement, and became witnesses of the trust- 
ful Christian resignation and child-like faith which 
could never have found life except in such a shadow. 
Then it has been that we have felt with the Preacher 
that “ it is better to go to the house of mourning than 
to go to the house of feasting,” because of the blessings 
to be found there in the shadow of the afflicted. 
“There are songs which only flow in the loneliest shades 
of night, 
There are flowers which cannot grow in a blaze of trop- 
ical light, 
There are crystals which cannot form till the vessel be 
cooled and stilled ; 


Orystal, and flower, and song, given as God hath willed.” 


There is a deal of meaning in that quaint German 
legend of Peter Schlemihl, the man who sold his 
shadow to an omnivorous old man in gray, thinking 
that it was all clear gain to be rid of it, but finding 
himself thereafter an object of dread and suspicion 
because the sun shone right through him, and he had 
no shady side for anybody. Like The Haunted Man 
in Dickens’s Christmas story who had parted with 
his memory of all that was bitter or sad in his past, 
and found himself lacking in every possibility of 
sympathy with those who were in sorrow, until he 
cried out in agony, “ Lord, keep my memory green ;” 
so Peter Schlemihl bitterly repented his loss, and 
was more than ready to give up all the price he had 
been paid for it, if only he could have ‘his shadow 
back again. There is no greater source of power in 
any of us, no fuller source of comfort to others, than 
our shadow—the shadow of our sufferings and trials. 
Unless we have a shady side of life, no one will care to 
come in our way in their time of need, in the hope of 
being benefited by us. And we shall be sure tofkeep 
clear of those who are all sunlight, those about whom 
the sun shines on every side, when we are longing 
for the refreshing which can be found only in grate- 
ful shade. It is not pleasant to us to know that we 
have a shady side. We feel the chill there, and we 
long for the sunlight to reach that side also, once 
more; but we shall find, if we watch it, that others 
whom we would fain bless are more likely to come 
close to us on that side than on the other, and that 
whatever influence for good we have is manifested in 
that direction; that it is our sadder experiences 
which enable us to give most comfort to others; that 
it is our knowledge of the weaknesses and the sins of 
human nature which bring us into elosest and most 





helpful sympathy with them. We ought to thank 
God for the shadow on our lives and in our lives, 
quite as truch as*for the sunlight that falls on and 
that is reflected from us. 


“ Where is the soul so meek and pure, 
Who through his earthly days 
Life’s fullest sunshine could endure, 
In full and cloudless blaze! 
The sympathetic eye would dim, 
And others pine unmarked by him, 
Were no chill shade 
Around him laid; 
And light of joy could never fade.” 


It is pleasant to think of our Saviour as the Sun 
of Righteousness, and we are accustomed to pray 
that we may walk in his light ; but is it not true that 
we can come nearer te Jesus on the shady side of his 
earthly life than on the side of its greatest bright- 
ness? None of us can be touched with his feelings 
as he stood transfigured on the mount of glory, and 
talked with his heavenly visitors; but at times it 
seems to us that we do know something of his. utter 
loneliness of soul as he found himself deserted of 
every earthly friend, and called on God in agony 
unspeakable for the divine help without which he 
should die in despair. And it is when we can come 
to the suffering and sympathizing Jesus, to rest in 
the shadow of his protection, that we find the full 
meaning of the assured promise: “ A man shall be as 
an hiding place from the wind, and a covert from the 
tempest ; . as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land. , 

Are you feeling the chill of a new and heavier 
shadow in your life? Thank God that it may, by 
his grace, be a means of blessing to those on whom 
it falls when you pass by. Thank God, also, that 
it brings you into a possibility of closer sympathy 
with him who as the Author of your salvation was 
made “ perfect through sufferings ;” and, “insomuch 
as ye are partakers’of Christ’s sufferings, rejoice ; 
that at the revelation of his glory also ye may rejoice 
with exceeding joy. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There were never so many Bibles used in the Sunday- 
school as at the present time. In former days, within 
the memory of men still in vigorous life, a Bible in the 
hands of a scholar, in the Sunday-school, was an excep- 
tion. Since the introduction of the International lesson 
series, both the possession and the study of Bibles have 
increased steadily year by year. Now in many schools 
the use of the Bible itself—of the entire volume—in the 
scholar’s hands in the class is insisted on, and the ques- 
tion is asked at the opening of the school how many 
Bibles are in hand; the uplifted books being the 
required answer. In a single school in Philadelphia 
more than a thousand Bibles are often found in use at a 
single session. This is more than could have been found 
in all the schools of some entire states a generation ago. 
But the demand is for a yet higher standard on this point. 
A correspondent from New York writes : 

Some time ago I visited a Sunday-school in Sullivan County, 
New York, and after the exercises were over I was asked by 
the superintendent how I liked the school. I replied, “ Very 
well, with the exception of one thing, and that is, that I did 
not see a Bible in the school. Each scholar held a lesson 
paper in the general reading of the lesson, and the teachers of 
the adult Bible classes taught with the quarterly in hand, 
instead of the Bible.” I visited a school a few days ago in 
Niagara, and found the same condition of things. Nay, more 
than this, in Brooklyn and New York City numerous schools 
ean be found where a Bible can scarcely be seen, and the gen- 
eral teaching and reading is done with the lesson leaf or a 
quarterly in the hands teacher and You must 









ways by which it might Po 
Westminster Quarterly h Somat or 
difficulty. Instead of printing the lesson in con 
together at the commencement, they now print one verse, and 
then the explanation or teaching after it; @ius making it 
impossible for the school to read the lesson from the paper 
instead of from the Bible. I believe it would be better if this 
system of printing the lesson were adopted by the lesson pub- 
lishers generally. In my own school we use The Sunday 
School Times lesson helps; but we permit no teacher or scholar 
to read from anything but the Bible. If a scholar uses the 
leaf, the exercises are stopped until a Bible is procured for him 
orher. But it isa task to keep this constant watching—over 
scholar and teacher as well. 

That superintendent knows what he wants, and he has 





it. Any other superintendent of like pousitiveness and 
like views will have similar success. But iti is not by any 
change in the mode of printing the lessOttili 
use of the Bible is'to be enforced. If 9 
lesson text were printed on the lessomhi w Omid’ t 
fill the school with Bibles. The tromble 

in the school itself. Of course “it ata 
constant watching over scholar am 
school is a good school unless its maf 
form their tasks. 







There are comparatively few persons who intelligently 
disbelieve the Bible ; who disbelieve it for arty reasons of 
their own. By far the larger share ‘of thosé wlio ‘speak 
doubtingly or sneeringly of the inspiration anu! ‘accuracy 
of the Scriptures are those who have an idea that a good 
many other people do so—people whose ‘opinions are 
worth something—and therefore they ‘ought todo the 
same thing. The most dangerous weapon now: in the 
hands of the opponents of God’s truth is the utterly false 
and baseless assertion that men of science, and men of 
high attainment in human knowledge, generally disbe- 
lieve the Bible, or, at all events, refuse to accept all the 
statements of the Old Testament, story... The constant 
repetition of this slander does vastly more harm than any 
“ scientific” argument against Genesis }'and the minister 
who says in his pulpit, or the editor who says in his 
paper, that infidelity or skepticism is:as prevalent or 
as potent to-day as a generation or a century ago, does 
more injury to the truth than all. bis arguments against 
this falsely supposed state of things can ever do good. It 
is because of this fact that we are glad to answer such a 
note of honest inquiry as the following from a corres- 
pondent in Texas: 

In a company of summer boarders a question has arisen as to 
the inspiration of Genesis. A Catholic gentleman contends 
that eminent theologians have never thought the book inspired, 
but have regarded it merely as'a history compiled from annals 
and traditions already existing, in,the, days of Moses. A Pres- 
byterian lady’s view of the subject is, that. any “ annals and 
traditions”’ used by Moses were revelstions made to former 
prophets and patriarchs, as Enoch, Shem, and Abraham, and 
that these were supplemented by direct revelations to Moses, 
and that such is the view of eminent theologians. Your dic- 
tum as to the views of theologians will be received by both 
parties as final. Will you please give it in your Notes on Open 
Letters? And also some of the evidences of the inspiration of 
Genesis ? 

The Presbyterian lady is certainly correct as to “the 
view of eminent theologians” generally, in this age and 
hitherto, and as to the great drift of eminent scholars who 
are not theologians. There is little difference on this 
point between Roman Catholics and Protestants, Chris- 
tians and Jews. The Council of Trent, the decrees of 
which are binding on all Roman Catholics, declared, three 
centuries and a half ago, that “Genesis” is one of the 
“five books of Moses,” of which “God is the immediate 
Author;” and it anathematizes those who refuse to 
acknowledge this book as thus inspired. There was a 
discussion in that Council over some of the books now in- 
cluded in the Roman Catholic Old Testament canon, but 
Genesis was not one of these, The authorship and inspira- 
tion of Genesis have never been held in question in the 
Jewish Church. And as to Protestant Christians, they 
have, as a body, in all their history, accepted this book 
as the divinely inspired work of Moses, whatever material 
he may have had to select from under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. And there was never a time when eminent 
theologians and eminent scholars, the world over, more 
generally accepted this view than at the present time. 
Even those who like Professor Robertson Smith would 
put the final work on the Pentateuch at a much later 
date than Moses, do not deny the inspiration of 
those who compiled the writings of Moses. The 
great argument in favor of the inspiration of Genesis 
is the absolute impossibility of its classification with 
works of mere human origin. The sublime simplicity 
and the unfailing accuracy of its narration of the begin- 
nings of creation, and of the early history of man, is such 
as could have come only: through infinite wisdom. The 
knowledge displayed in it is such as still to outreach the 
highest attainments of scientific research. Its inspira- 
tion is self-convincing to the most impartial and wisest- 
hearted reader. It has claimed inspiration from its 
beginning, and among the wisest and best of men in all 
ages its claim has been conceded. Jesus Christ and his 
disciples so accepted the books of Moses, and the other 
books of the Bible, and so commended them to their 
followers. The Bible—Genesis included-—is its own best 
witness. Its study supplies its surest proof. And the 
more of human knowledge a man has, the more confirma- 
tory evidence is available to him of the truth of the 
inspired Scriptures. 
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THE HOUR. 
BY JULIA ©. R. DORR. 


What is the hour of the day ? 
O watchman, can you tell ? 
Hark! from the tower of time 

Strikes the alarum bell! 


The strokes I cannot count. 
O watchman, can you see 
On the misty dial-plate 
What hours remain for me ? 
I know the rosy dawn 
Faded—how long ago !— 
Lost in the radiant depths 
Of morning’s golden glow. 
Then all the mountain tops 
Stood breathless at high noon, 
While earth for brief repose 
Put off her sandal shoon. 
Now faster fly the hours— 
The afternoon is here ; 
O watchman in the tower, 
Tell me, is sunset near ? 


Yet—why care I to know ?— 
Beyond the sunset bars 
Upon the dead day wait 
The brightest of the stars ! 


A RARE PREACHER. 
BY A. J. GORDON, D.D. 


The recent decease of Dr. John Cumming, at one time 
the most popular preacher in London, has revived the 
impressions and recalled the reminiscences of many who 
were privileged to hear him while ministering at the 
Scotch Church, in Crown Court. 

A morning in his congregation, and a day at his home, 
in the summer of 1876, gave the writer an“excellent 
opportunity to taste something of his quality as a minis- 
terandaman. “ Ah, yes! he goeth softly, like the waters 
of Siloah,” said Mr. Spurgeon, in speaking of him toa 
friend of ours who had heard him. Softly indeed, like 
the music of the crystal waterfall, fell his limpid silvery 
speech. But it was not music alone. There was such a 
fresh, sweet outpouring of the pure water of life, that 
thirsty pilgrims went away from his church with a sense 
’ of having drunk from the wells of salvation as rarely 
ever before. 

Never was there less show or promise of a sermon 
about to be delivered. He rose in the pulpit, holding a 
small portable Bible in his hand ; and, having announced 
his text, he turned the leaves from passage to passage, 
filling in between the proof-texts with a strain of the 
most natural, faultless and finished talk which one could 
wish to hear. It was “conversation dignified ;” no 
stately declamation, no sonorous periods, and yet the 
truest, most unconscious eloquence, Carlyle, in describing 
the style of a certain writer, said that it was “like a tree, 
not like a chandelier.” So our preacher’s sermon grew 
on the occasion when we listened to him,—thought spring- 
ing out of thought as the shoots put forth from the bran- 
ches, There were no hard lines of plan or scheme, with 
regular chandelier branchings into secondly, thirdly, and 
fourthly, and with a sort of drop-light of application, at 
the end, for letting the high discourse down upon the 
hearer’s conscience. A heart there was deeply satu- 
rated with the word, and then 

“* Heart affluence in discursive talk, 

From household fountains never dry.” 

And yet this discursive talk was rich and beautiful to 
the last degree. This was the striking fact of his preach- 
ing so far as its style was concerned. It was impromptu 
discourse with the most exquisite finish; heart affluence 
clothing itself like the lily without toiling or spinning, 
and yet having a raiment which no rhetorician could 
improve. He told the writer that he had never written 
a sermon during his entire ministry, except sometimes to 
reproduce a discourse already delivered. And with this 
fact in mind, one can judge of his rare rhetorical facility 
by reading some of his printed discourses. 

To this natural grace of style was added the advantage 
of a striking personal presence. His face presented one of 
the most statuesque and finely cut. profiles on which we 
have ever looked; culture and spirituality were written 
’ in every line; and when he spoke it was quite as difficult 
to keep the eyes from the preacher as to withhold the 
mind from his thought. It need not be said that he was 
deeply spiritual and rigidly evangelical in his utterances. 
He held as tenaciously to the Scotch Established Church 
as he revolted instinctively from such unestablished 
theology as that of the Scotch Sermons. Altogether 
he was quite a rare preacher, and we heard the constant 





testimony of American Christians that they were more 
charmed by the sweetness and light of his sermons than 
by almost anything they heard in the metropolis. 

A day at his home is recalled with sincere pleasure, 
especially for the rich reminiscences of men and events of 
the last generation with which his conversation abounded. 
He was a disciple of Edward Irving, that apostolic man 
in an unapostolic age; that lofty enthusiast, so bitterly 
accused of offering strange fire upon the altar of his 
church, because he thought to rekindle, in these latter 
days, the fires of pentecost. How he looked, how he 
preached, what heart and spirit were in him,—of this 
Dr. Cumming talked by the hour, from his personal 
acquaintance with the man, It was more interesting, in 
some respects, than Carlyle’s “ Reminiscences of Irving,” 
for it was the tribute of a Christian preacher, who saw 
wisdom and truth in those teachings of Irving which to 
the Chelsea Philosopher seemed grotesque nonsense. 
Carlyle could only look with pity on his friend’s 
enthusiasm for prophetic studies,—“ casting his great fac- 
ulty into that hopeless quagmire,” as he phrases it. He 
says he suffered a “chronic dull and perennial grief that 
such a soul should have anything to do with such matters, 
instead of working in his own sphere, infinite spaces 
above all that.’’? Cumming, on the contrary, with Bible in 
his hand and church history before his eyes, thought that 
Irving was only relighting the torch which the papal 
apostasy had put out, and bringing back to the church 
its primitive apostolic faith, Andso in his youth he 
girded himself to follow in the same path, and became, as 
the world knows, one of the most ardent expounders of 
Edward Irving’s prophetic views. A rigid adherent of 
the creed of his church, and standing tenaciously for its 
discipline, he saw absolutely no ground for Irving’s depo- 
sition from its ministry. Such a consecrated soul, so 
lofty and unselfish in all his aims, such a martyr-like 
loyalty to the Scriptures, and such faith in the personal 
guidance of the Spirit,—he thought his expulsion a dark 
blot on the church which cast him out. Carlyle grandly 
says of the issues on which Irving was condemned, that 
it was ‘“‘a cause which might have been tried in Patmos 
under presidency of St. John, without the right truth of 
it being got at.” Cumming believed that in such a court, 
and under such presidency, he would have been trium- 
phantly acquitted. Of course, it was most interesting to 
hear the story of Irving’s career from an enthusiastic 
admirer, from one who stood in the crowd at Hatton 
Garden, where Carlyle and Canning and Brougham and 
Mackintosh went, Sunday after Sunday, to hear this 
mighty preacher. 

Dr. Cumming, like Irving, has been much laughed at 
for his alleged extravagances in prophetic interpretation. 
Because he warned men of woes and judgments soon to 
be poured out upon the earth, he was ridiculed as a seer 
with bloodshot eyes projecting his own sanguinary visions 
into future history. We are by no means prepared to 
defen«. all that he wrote. But we venture to say that any 
one will be not a little surprised, if he will read what he 
said forty years ago, tosee how much of what he antici- 
pated has come to pass. Following Mede and Newton 
and Elliot, he foresaw as near events the overthrow of the 
temporal power of the papacy, the dissolution of the 
Turkish Empire, and the regathering of the Jews in 
Palestine. Before ridiculing too loudly the prophetic 
interpretations of our preacher, let us pause and review 
what has happened in all these directions within the last 
twenty-five years. The history which is made under our 
own eyes seems to be the least read by us. But though 
Dr. Cumming is principally known on this side of the 
sea in connection with his prophetic writings, this was 
only a part of the sphere which he filled. 

He first became famous in doing battle against the 
claims and encroachments of the papacy. In an age of 
deplorable apostasy towards Rome, when the Sorceress is 
once more throwing the spell of her enchantment over the 
fashionable and cultivated classes in England, and draw; 
ing them away by hundreds yearly from the Protestant 
faith, he lifted up the loudest and clearest cry of warning 
of any man im London. ‘“O England! beware of Anti- 
christ; take héed that he doth not befool thee,” are the 
memorable words of the martyr Bradford. Here was one 
preacher who took good heed to prolong and reiterate 
this warning. He held up the marvelous picture of the 
“ Mother of harlots,” contained in the Apocalypse, and 
compelled his generation to note its likeness to her who 
now has her seat in seven-hilled Rome. He let the 
clear light of Scripture and of history into the mist and 
dimness in which her deceptions areshrouded, and forced 
men to see her character and doom. In all this we 
believe he did great service for his time. 

But, after all, it was as a preacher of the gospel that he 
shone most conspicuously. In this office he quickened, 
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THE PLAY OF THE CHILDREN. 


BY THE REV. J, A. R. DICKSON. 


Children play as lambs gambol and as birds sing. It 
is an instinct of their nature. If they are in good health 
they must play, it is a’ necessity to them. ‘The vigorous’ 
and growing faculties of the mind and powers of the soul’ 
must act through the physical frame. The mental ‘and 
spiritual natures use the physical nature as their instru- 
ment; and the play of the children is the overflowing 
joy of a happy heart, embodying itself in numberless 
forms, but generally in imitation of what they see if their 
elders. We agree most heartily with Isaac Taylor in his 
conception of a child’s joy. He says, opposing the idea 
that it is merély animal and sensual, “A child’s happitiess © 
is the happiness of the sou’, much more than of the body; 
his joys, instead of staying in the sense, go through and” 
through him; and just as a babe of three months’ old” 
smiles all over when it smiles at all, and’ kicks ‘with mer- 
riment, so does a child enjoy what he enjoys with a throb 
of his every’ faculty.” The children’s play, ‘while ' their © 
strength lasts, is an unremitting exercise. This is the” 
rule with children of's healthy habit; the exceptions are 
exceedingly few. Among, the exceptions we may place” 
John Foster and John Milton, and their like.’ Johi” 
Foster is spoken of as being in his childhood thoughtful, ” 
silent, and shunning the companionship of unreflecting 
boys ; he obtained, from his sedate behavior and intelli- 
gent observations upon characters and events, the appella- 
tion of “old-fashioned.” He himself said’ in early life, 
“T turn disgusted and contemptuous from insipid and " 
shallow folly, to lave in the stream, the tide of deeper 
sentiments. There I swim and diye ‘and rise and gambol © 
with all that wild delight which would ‘be felt by a fish” 
after panting out of its element awhile, when rer into / 
its own world of waters by some friendly hand.” * 

John Milton is, according to the French critic, Dr.’ 
H. A. Taine, regarded as describing his own childhood * 
in these lines of hiis Paradise Regained: — 

“ When I was yet a child, no childish play 
To me was pleasing; all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know, and thence to do, ’ 
What might be public good ; myself IT thought 
Born to that end, born to promote’ all truth, 
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the truest way when we say, as the mind is cultured, its 
tools, the senses, become sharper and better fitted for 
use, And through the full and perfect freedom enjoyed 
by the child, both improve rapidly and unconsciously. 
Knowing this, the wisdom of the parents is seen in guiding 
the children in their plays, turning them all, as far as 
may be possible, to good account. For this must never 
be forgotten, that since their play is really an expression 
of the unreserved and unhidden nature of the child, it 
takes on a moral character. It may seem to many to be 
of small consequence to oversee the play of a child, and 
correct any improprieties or misstatements or ill habits 
into which it may be falling, but it is of the greatest con- 
sequence, if the principle enunciated by Milton be true : 
“ The childhood shows the man 
As morning shows the day.” 

A child that deceives in play will deceive at other times ; 
a child that is sterling and honest and incorruptible in 
a game will be so in other things. We may entertain no 
doubt of this. As John Locke in his book on education 
observes: “ Nothing that may form children’s minds is 
to be overlooked and neglected, and whatsoever introduces 
habits and settles customs in them deserves the care and 
attention of their governors, and is not a small thing in 
its consequences. . . . All the plays and diversions 
of children should be directed toward good, useful hab- 
its, or else they will introduce ill ones. Whatever they do 
leaves some impressions on that tender age, and from 
thence they receive a tendency to good or evil; and what- 
ever hath such an influence ought not to be neglected.” 

‘ Plato, on one occasion, was rebuking a boy for playing 
at some childish game. “Thou reprovest me,” said the 
boy, “for a very little thing.” ‘“ Custom,” replied Plato, 
“is no little thing.” Therein lies the importance and 
also the incalculable benefit of early correction. In the 
early acts are the seeds of all habits and the mighty forces 
of all customs. They seem to be trifles, indeed, mere 
nothings ; but they are the rills that grow to rivers, the 
fine gossamer threads that a breath can break, that left 
unbroken may become like ship’s cables that hold them 
fast against wind and tide and sweeping current. Great 
and thoughtful care should be taken, therefore, to bring 
into the play of the children all the elements of beauty 
and the principles of righteousness and strength that 
would be found in the after life. In it they should culti- 
vate cleanliness (though that is often impossible, sand and 
dirt being a favorite article in play), order, design, beauty, 
justice, generosity, truth, patience, forgiveness, love, 
numbers, etc. All the intellectual and moral powers may 
be brought into active and healthful exercise. Indeed, 
is this the great principle on which Freebel’s kinder- 
garten system stands. He believed that the most impor- 
tant period of human education was that before the age 
of seven, and that education to be successfully carried on 
with the child should not be done under penalty, but as 


_aplay. Hestudied carefully the child-nature, and found 


these characteristic features in it; namely, activity, horti- 
culture or love of gardening, desire for completeness, 
artistic and imitative exercises, instinct for knowing, 
social instinct, religious instinct or God-trust. These are 
the seven stones on which his educational system is 
built, Taking advantage of these tendencies of the child- 
nature, it is education through well-directed play. Every 
parent solicitous for the spiritual well-being of his chil- 
dren may find many useful hints in Freebel’s system in 
overseeing and directing the play of the little ones. All 
children are like Rembrandt, they carry with them into 
the great world’s work all that filled eye and heart in 
their early days. Rembrandt was in his youth sent toa 
Dutch miller, and was always beside the flour-mill. 
There was often seen against the wall a gleam of sun- 
shine streaming through the mill on its dusty machinery. 
That light pouring in on the darkness is painted in all 
his pictures. An inimitable chiaro-oscuro! The vision 
of his early days is reflected and perpetuated in all that 
he afterwards did. So is it with all. The anchor forged 
in childhood holds fast all the after life. 





THE THREE-FOLD ASPECT OF GOD’S 
COVENANT. 
BY REV. WILLIAM WYE SMITH. 

Says old Thomas Boston, “The law of works is the 
law to be done, that one may be saved; the law of faith 
is the law to be believed, that one may be saved ; the law 
of Christ is the law of the Saviour, binding his saved 
people to all the duties of obedience.” The amplification of 
thése principles is the mission of that famous book, The 
Marrow of Modern Divinity, respecting which this 
same Boston of Ettrick says that all he knew of the 
right way of salvation “ he learned from that book.” 


that the law of which we now speak is not the ceremo- 
nial law, but the law contained in the ten command- 
ments; which law was in force—though not formally 
reduced to writing—from the creation of the world; for 
“ Adam heard as much of the law as Israel did at Sinai; 
but only in fewer words, and without the thunder!” To 
sinless Adam it was a covenant that could give life— 
“Do this and live;” he did it (for a short time), and 
lived. But man, having sinned, could no longer obtain 
life by keeping the law of works, and God wanted man to 
obtain life; and so he brings in the law of faith. Our 
Surety keeps the law for us, and atones for our misdeeds ; 
and now wesimply “believe and live.” This is the law 
of faith. 

But that the Christian is not free from a// law is evi- 
dent. Paul says “we are not without law to God, but 
under the law to Christ” (1 Cor. 9:21). Just as we have 
it in the little hymn, 

** And when in scenes of glory, 
I sing the new, new song, 
’T will be the same old story 
That I have loved so long!” 
So when Christ sets us free from condemnation, and 
gives us the rules of his household for our guidance, we 
shall find they are the same ten commandments we used 
to look at and tremble. If we believe Christ, we are 
saved already; we do not require a law “that will save 
us,” we have a Saviour that saves us. But we want to 
know what is Christ’s will, that we may do it; and he 
says, in sweetest accents, “If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandments;” and he gives us the ten “words” that 
were spoken at Sinai, but he calls them now by a differ- 
ent name—it is “ Christ’s law ” now our rule of life. 

The fact is, the Decalogue comes to us in a two-fold 
character, just as Christ comes to us. Believe Christ, 
and you shall live; he will be to you a savor of life 
unto life. Reject Christ, and you shall die; he will be 
unto you a savor of death unto death. So with the 
commandments ; take them as the rule of your Christian 
life, and you will find that Christ’s fulfilling of that law is 
put to your account, and you are blessed by them. Take 
them as a covenant of works, and you are at once con- 
demned by them. “So the Law was our pedagogue, to 
bring us to Christ!” Just as the ‘confidential slave, the 
“ pedagogue,” who superintended the education of the 
children, could not teach them many of the branches him- 
self, but was responsible that the children were led or 
carried to the teacher or professor, where they could get 
the proper lessons ; so the Law cannot save us of itself, 
but it takes us to Christ, who can save us. 

MY PRAYER. 
BY E. L. BLAKELY. 
O gentle Shepherd, wide is thine embrace, 
There is no spot on earth, no dwelling-place, 
No desert waste, though dark and drear it be, 
Where poor lost mortals may not turn to thee. 


Grant then, though far my erring feet have gone, 
From thy dear side, thou loving, holy One, 

Led by thine eye, my blessed lot may be, 

In joy or grief, dear Lord, to follow thee. 

But thou, O tender guide, alone canst know 
How bitter winds of trial round me blow ; 

How clouds of fear, and care, and worldly loss, 
Dim the sweet vision of thy hallowed cross. 


Still let me look, through shadows dark and drear, 
Up to that symbol to my heart so dear ; 

Hearing thy whisper, “‘ Child, be not afraid. 

Lo, I am with thee! I will be thine aid.” 


WILLING OR UNWILLING. 
BY WILLIAM NORRIS BURR. 


In a letter written by a friend just before his departure 
from this country to go as a missionary to a foreign field, 
I find these words: “I do not want any one to talk to 
me of the sacrifice of going to the heathen; for I am 
ashamed of the word when I think what Christ has done 
for me, and realize that my own highest good will be 
found in his way, rather than in anything that I could 
choose apart from his will. “I want to be just where he 
would have me, for he will find me the dest place in all 
the world; and what is the sense of talking of sacrifice 
when I have the best that infinite love and wisdom can 
provide.” 

“T wish I could stay at home this afternoon,” yawned 
a Sunday-school teacher. “TI believe if I can manage in 
some way to slip out of this work before long I’ll not 
easily be persuaded to attempt it again.” 

There is a marked and vital difference between these 
two workers. Is the secret of this difference such that the 
second may ever hope to attain the grand height on 





I have known the first for several years. Since his 
Christian life began, it has been evident to all whose life 
has touched his that his meat and drink has been to do 
the will of his King. Like Amasiah, third captain in the 
army of Jehoshaphat, he “ willingly offered himself unto 
the Lord.” Witllingly—with free will. Not a will bound 
by world-lust, love of ease, selfishness, but so free from 
these “ weights ” that it was lost in the will of the Father- 
king whom he served. Offered—presented himself for 
acceptance or rejection as God should choose for him. 
His desire was to go to the foreign field, and the Lord 
accepted him for this work. Had he been sent to some 
other portion of the vineyard, or, still further from his 
own desire, had he been laid aside from all active Chris- 
tian work, he would have accepted God’s way willingly, 
rejoicing in the thought, “ I have the best which infinite 
love and wisdom can provide.” Himself—his body, and 
that meant sometimes the giving up of ease, of comfort, 
of rest; his mind, and that meant study and close appli- 
cation often when he “did not feel like it;” his heart, 
and that came to mean separation from the earth-friends 
whom he best loved. He willingly—offered—himself. 

After that he grew. The faithful pianist has known 
what it was to become weary in the over and over again 
practice of “ first exercises ;” but by and by, after patient 
continuance, the harmonies of Beethoven and Liszt trem- 
ble in the air when his fingers touch the keys, and the joy 
is so sweet that weariness may come and not be heeded 
as he plays on enamored with the flow of music. ‘ One of 
the rewards of patient continuance in well-doing is an 
increase of love for well-doing, and so an increase of joy 
in the service; and is there a stronger evidence of 
growth in grace than this? 

May not the fretful, ease-loving worker one day stand 
beside his love-filled, successful brother? You may if 
you will. It will cost you something—are you willing to 
pay the price of pressing toward “the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus”? If not willing, then 
where are you ? 

Our royal Master 

“ . . . does love service where ’tis given 
By grateful love that clothes itself in deed : 
But work that’s done beneath the scourge of duty, 
Be sure to such he gives but little heed. 


Then seek to please him whatsoe’er he bids thee ; 
Whether to do, to suffer, to lie still ! 

’Twill matter little by what path he led us 
If in it all we sought to do his will.” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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HOW DEAR TOOK THE FAMILY PILL. 


BY JOSEPHINE R, BAKER. 


Spring was hailed by the children of the Gates family 
with great delight, for the younger portion were penned 
up in the house during the long, cold winter, when the 
winds blew keen and bitter over the high hill-top, and 
the snows drifted deep in the lee of every fence. They 
eagerly watched the sun setting farther north day by 
day, the sky getting bluer and clearer, the snows melting, 
the buds swelling, and the first tender green of the grass, 
for then came permission to play out of doors once more. 
Great was their delight, but it was not an unmixed de- 
light. To Harvey Gates, spring meant an increased 
demand for bobbins; to Mrs. Gates, house-cleaning and 
planting; and to the children of the Gates family it 
meant taking pills or their equivalent. 

Mrs. Gates held that the human system needed thor- 
ough cleansing in spring, as much as a _ house 
needed thorough cleaning. Warm rooms, buckwheat 
cakes, and hearty winter food, rendered the system 
impure. Good old Dr. Cole had repeatedly said so; and 
good old Dr. Cole was the family oracle while he lived, 
and long after he died, much to the discomfort of Gates 
children. No sooner had spring opened than Dear must 
take Epsom salts before breakfast three mornings in 
succession, then skip three, take them three more, and 
so on, till they had been taken nine mornings, by which 
time every vestige of color was washed out of her face 
and she looked thoroughly cleaned. Dear took the 
salts in ginger tea, which was supposed to disguise the 
nauseous taste, but in fact only made it more intolerably 
nauseous. With one hand on her stomach, the other 
clutching the handle of the little yellow mug, Dear 
went to the outside door and made heroic efforts te swal- 
low the compound ; and to this day, she never tastes 
ginger snaps, without at the sqgme time tasting Epsom 
salts. 





As to the moral law, or law of works, let us remember 
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Dr. Cole’s Compound Family Bilious Pill, called the 
“family pill” for short. Pet always supposed it was 
called the “family pill” because it was so large—targe 
enough for the whole family. In truth it was a boulder 
of a pill, and it had this peculiarity, that when once it 
was inside Pet’s mouth it grew larger and larger, and her 
throat grew smaller and smaller, till it was a moral im- 
possibility to swallow that pill whole. 

Roundtop and Squaretop took sulphur and molasses 
nine mornings. Tiptop took aloes, with much kicking 
and screaming on his part, and a persistent holding of 
his nose on his mother’s part. And the baby, poor soul! 
it would have to take something as soon as it was old 
enough. When Dr. Cole died, he gave all the medicines 
he had left to Mrs. Gates. The children wished the 
medicines had died too, but they didn’t; they were kept 
in a mysterious cupboard, out of the children’s reach, 
and seemed likely to last as long as the children held 
out, 

Pet being the delicate one of the family, no pains were 
spared to render her medicine pleasant to take. Mrs. 
Gates made currant jelly every summer, and to Pet’s 
apprehension, it was made expressly to take the family 
pillin. It was always associated, both in her mind and 
in her mouth, with the family pill; and she more than 
once confided to Dear her fixed determination, that if 
ever she had a house of her own, there never should be 
in it one spoonful of currant jelly. 

The family pill was always taken at night. Pet knew 
perfectly well what was coming when she heard her 
mother say to her father, at the tea-table, in an undertone, 
“That child is getting bilious again,”—looking as if she 
didn’t mean any child in particular, a neighbor’s child, 
perhaps. After that, Pet could not eat another mouth- 
ful, which only confirmed Mrs. Gates’s theory of bilious- 
ness. 

Just before bed-time, a good deal of ominous prepara- 
tion went on at the window. Mrs. Gates’s back being 
turned, Pet would see it all with closed eyes. First, a 
shining tumbler of ruby-colored jelly, beautiful to behold, 
was brought out and cautiously set on the window-sill. 
A large tin box, containing “family pills,” came next. 
Then an old-fashioned silver spoon, the medicine spoon, 
and a mug of water completed the array. By this time 
Roundtop and Squaretop became interested and drew 
near, standing tiptoe, their hands clasped behind them, 
covetously eyeing that jelly. Now the white paper cover 
was removed, and the spoon carefully thrust in, bringing 
up a cube of jelly that made Roundtop’s mouth water, 
and Squaretop smack loud enough to be heard out of 
doors. In the centre of this cube an opening was made, 
and the family pill safely deposited therein. It was 
then carefully covered and the jelly patted around it so 
as to leave no suspicion of the pill inside,—a process that 
required time. The whole mass was now moved down 
to the point of the spoon, ‘and, turning around, Mrs. 
Gates said in her pleasantest tone : 

“Come, Pet, I have some nice jelly for you here. 
Roundtop and Squaretop want it, but they can’t have it. 
Come now.” And Pet, with white lips and a sinking 
heart, went up to her mother. 

“Open your month; Pet, open it wide;” and Mrs. 
Gates deposited the contents of the spoon as far back on 
Pet’s tongue as she could conveniently reach. “Now 
swallow, swallow quick,” and Pet made convulsive efforts 
to swallow. 

“Has it gone down?” asked Mrs. Gates, looking 
anxiously at the child’s closed month, and then, fearing 
it hadn’t gone down, caught the water-mug and held it 
to Pet’s lips. “ Drink, drink quick!” and Pet drank and 
strangled, and drank again. “It has gone now?” ques- 
tioned the still anxious mother. 

The misery in Pet’s face told the woeful story. The 
water had gone down, and the jelly had gone down, but 
there was that wretched pill, that gigantic family pill, 
traveling slowly round and round in the roof of Pet’s 
mouth. 

“ Well, come,” said Mrs, Gates patiently, “let me have 
it, and I’ll do it up again.” Out came the pill. This 
time the spoon was heaped with jelly, and the pill buried 
at a plunge, and by way of encouragement Mrs. Gates 
held up the spoon where all could get a good view of it, 
and looking at Roundtop and Squaretop said, “The boys 
would take pills all day if they could have such nice 
jelly to take them in; wouldn’t you, boys?” And the 
boys shouted in concert: “ Just try us once.” 

Pet’s mouth was filled with the mass, Then came the 
water and the desperate efforts to swallow, and the water 
went down, and the jelly went down, and there was that 
family pill still in her mouth, and larger than ever. 

Again and again the operation was repeated. Pet 
drowned in tears, grew deathly sick, and that soaked pill, 





now bitterer than the gall of bitterness, still refused to 
go down her throat. In fact, by that time her throat 
seemed to have grown up, so that nothing would go 
down. 

Out came the family pill in its original shape for the) 
last time. Tt was now pounded up, dissolved in the mug 
of water, and put down, Pet’s nose being held to facilitate 
matters. To be sure it never stayed down, not for a 
moment. Pet could not hold the family pill in any 
shape, but that being the regularly prescribed course, 
must be gone through with at all hazards. Pet was now 
sick enough to need good old Dr. Cole himself if he were 
only alive, and with much tenderness and many anxieties 
she was put to bed to forget in sleep the horrors of the 
family pill. 

The spring preceding Dear’s adventure with the 
water-wheel, Pet was not as well as usual, and though 
she took, or attempted to take, the family pill as often as 
once a week, she continued to droop and to have no 
interest in the children’s play, and to sit or lie in the 
large rocking chair pale and languid all the day long. 
Mrs. Gates was exceedingly troubled, but she knew no 
way to cure her but to give more family pills and 
to give them oftener. One night, just as she had buried 
another pill in currant jelly, Luke, the hired man, came 
in to know if Mrs. Gates would have the north lot 
plowed, and to ask her to step out and decide if she 
would have the new yoke for the steers which Mr. 
Simons had just brought. 

“T am very busy just now. Can’t Mr. Simons wait a 
few moments?” asked Mrs. Gates, looking anxiously at 
Pet. 

“ He says he’s in a great hurry,” returned Luke, retreat- 
ing to the door. 

Mrs. Gates looked at Dear, and a new thought came 
to her aid. “ Dear, you’re so handy with the children, 
don’t you think you could give Pet this pill to-night? ” 

“T’ll try,” answered Dear a little dubiously. 

“ Well, then, you put the other children to bed right off, 
and take Pet up stairs, and after she is undressed you 
give her this pill.” 

Dear was only a year and a half older than Pet, but 
so steady and helpful was she that her mother treated 
her as if she were much older, talked with her about “the 
children” as if she were not one of them, counseled 
with and trusted in her with perfect confidence. Dear 
knew this, and when her work was hard and dull she 
thought of it, and it gave her strength and courage to go 
on. But this was the first time she had been trusted to 
give the children their medicine. Her cheeks glowed, 
she put the children to bed with dispatch, and helped 
the unresisting Pet upstairs, to the low room under the 
long, sloping roof of the house which they shared 
together, often lulled to sleep by the patter of the rain 
on the roof. 

Pet said nothing while Dear helped her undress, but 
wh¢:: Dear took the spoon, and, in unconscious imitation 
of her mother’s voice and manner, said, “ Now open your 
mouth, Pet,” she threw herself upon Dear’s neck, and, 
breaking into sobs, cried out: 

“Don’t make me take that, Dear. I’m sick now, and 
that will make me worse. Itseems as if I should die every 
time I try to take the family pill. I can’t make mamma 
understand ; but you know, Dear, you have to take salts 
And, Dear, I shall die some day, and you won’t have any 
little sister Pet.” 

Dear was surprised by the unexpected assault, and 
completely routed by the dreadful thought that Pet 
might die. The tears fell, and her voice shook as she 
said, still holding out the spoon, “ What shall I do? 
What shall I do?” 

“Take it yourself, Dear. Take it forme. If you only 
will, I’}l take your salts for you next spring.” 

Dear would never allow any one to take her salts 
for her, however disagreeable, for she was not a particle 
ofa shirk; but she felt very sorry for her little sister, who 
stood before her pale and trembling, and when she added, 
“Tf you were going to die, I’d take the family pill for 
you ; indeed I would,” Dear was quite overwhelmed 
with compassion, and, putting the spoon in her mouth, 
held fast by the bed-post, and heroically swallowed. 

“Has it gone down?” asked Pet anxiously. 

“Yes, jelly and all,” gasped Dear, with her hand still 
on her chest. 

Pet looked immensely relieved, and said comfortingly, 
“You can have more jelly if you want it, you know.” 

But Dear had no appetite for more jelly, and the two 
hastily got into bed. After saying their prayers, Pet 
fell asleep in Dear’s arms; and the last thing she said 
waa, “ You are such a good sister, Dear. No one else 
would take the family pill for me.” 

Dear lay quite still, but the family pill, or something 





else, kept her awake. She tried to think that she was a 
good sister, and had been very kind to poor, sick Pet, 
but the question woyld thrust itself in, “ What would 
mother say? What would mother say?” She very well 
knew that her mother intended and expected that Pet, 
and not Dear, should take the family pill, Dear had 
taken it out of kindness and compassion for Pet; but 
was it right, after all? She lay a long time debating the 
question, and before it was settled her father and mother 
came up to look at the little girls, as was their custom 
before going to sleep themselves, Mrs. Gates stooped 
over the bed, thinking them both asleep,—for somehow 
Dear could not meet her mother’s eyes, and so had 
closed her own. Dear heard her say, softly, after inspect- 
ing the medicine spoon, “ You don’t know, Harvey, what 
a help and comfort Dear is growing to be. I had to 
leave her to-night to give Pet her medicine, and she has 
given it to her as well as or better than I could myself. 
I can trust her to do anything I set her about. She 
never deceives me.” 

“Yes, Dear is a good girl, faithful and truthful, and I 
care more for that than anything else,” answered her 
father. “ But how red her cheeks are! Do you think she 
is feverish?” ‘ 

“Not much,” passing her hand gently over Dear’s 
face; “but perhaps she ought to have more salts. Pl 
see about it to-morrow.” And tucking the bed-clothes 
in, they went away. 

As soon as the door closed, Dear gently moved Pet 
from her arms and sat upright in bed. It was all plain 
now. How wicked she was! She had deceived her 
mother about the pill,—-her mother who trusted her,—and 
now sie had deceived both father and mother, making 
them think she was asleep when she was awake, and had 
meanly overheard what they had said. How she wished 
she had opened her eyes and told them while they were 
there! Must she call them back? If she did her mother 
would never trust her again, and her father could no 
longer say she was faithful and truthful. The bare 
thought made her so wretched that she hid under the 
bedclothes, feeling that she never could tell them of it, 
never. 

About midnight Harvey Gates, feeling uneasy about 
Dear and Pet, went up to their room. He heard the 
sound of subdued crying as he opened the door. Both 
children were sitting up in bed. Dear was ‘wringing her 
hands and nervously rocking to and fro, and when her 
father reached the bedside she flung her arms around 
him, sobbing bitterly. It was some time befere he could 
make out between her sobs that Dear was wicked and 
her conscience troubled her. 

“No,” said Pet, decidedly, “it isn’t her conscience, it’s 
the family pill. .I’ve taken it and I know.” And then, 
because Dear couldn’t tell, Pet told, how she dreaded to 
take the family pill, how sick it made her, and how shé 
had begged Dear to take it for her, and Dear had taken 
it, and now she was sick. Pet thought she saw a queer 
smile around her father’s mouth, but she wasn’t sure, for 
he bent over Dear and laid his cheek on her’s, waiting 
for her to speak. At last she whispered, “ Yes, papa, I 
took it, and then I was so mean and wicked afterward. 
I wasn’t asleep. I heard all you and mamma said. And 
now you can’t say I’m faithful and truthful again, and if 
mamma knows she won’t trust me any more. Must I 
tell her?” 

“ Dear, I leave that for you to decide.” 

“Well, papa,” with a long sigh, “please ask her to 
come right up; I’ll tell her now. : 

Harvey Gates wrapped the shivering Pet in a shawl, 
and took her down stairs, and Mrs. Gates came up to see 
Dear, and at last left her in peace and fast asleep. 

The next morning, directly after breakfast, Harvey 
Gates carried Pet in his arms down to the mill, and that 
was the beginning of her spending the days in the mill 
till she grew quite well and strong. 

Dear was sick for a day or two, but she accepted her 
sickness meekly as apart of her punishment. Her father 
found an opportunity to explain to her that we have no 
right to do anything wrong, even to help another. He 
commended her compassion for her sister, but told her 
that she failed in being led by that to betray a trust. 
Weakness is not goodness. Then he showed her how 
the consciousness of having deceived her mother made a 
coward of her, and led her to deceive both father and 
mother. It was a lesson Dear never forgot. And it was 
a great comfort to her, as the days went on, to find that 
her father had not lost faith in her, and that her mother 
trusted her still. 

One thing the children never could understand. The 
family pills disappeared after that night, box and all, and 
were never seen by the Gates children again. Pet had 
taken her last “ family pill.” 
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the one we are the savour of death unto death; and to the 
2 Cor. 2: 15, 16. 


V. 21. Caused the sea to go back.——With the blast of thy 
nostrils the waters were gathered together, the floods stood up- 
Exod, 15 : 8.——The waters which came 
down from above stood and rose up upon aheap. Josh. 3: 16, 
——The Lord your God dried up the waters of Jordan from 
. as the Lord your God did to the Red sea. 
Josh. 4: 23.——The sea saw it, and fled: Jordan was driven 

Waters were divided ——Thou didst divide the sea before 
them. Neh. 9: 11.——Thou didst divide the sea by thy strength. 
Psa. 74: 13.——He rebuked the Red sea also, and it was dried 
I am the Lord * God, that divided the 
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12, September 18.—Review of the Lessons, 
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_ LESSON if SUNDAY, AUGUST 14, 1881. 
Title: THE RED SEA 


GOLDEN TEXT: SPrak URTO THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL, 
THEY GO FORWARD.—xod, 14; 15. 


THAT 


Lesson Topie:' Deliverance from Pursuers. 


( 1. The Dividing Pillar, v. 19, 20. 
Oitline» 4. 2. The Plain Path, v. 21, 22 
| 3. The Overwhelming Flood, v. 23-27. 


HOME READINGS. 


‘Monday, August 8: Exod. 14: 19-27. 
suers. 

Tuesday, August 9: Exod, 33:4-11. The pillar in the camp. 

* Wednesday, aaa 0 10: Num. 9: 17-23. The pillar on the 
vee rs 

(EF Roereiingy isd ipnabt Lki-JoshsS : 7-17. 
orien i ba 

_ Hriday, August | 12; John 1A: 

I suing August 13; Gen, 7; 

"Sunday, August 14: Gen, 19; 


ona LESSON TEXT. 
‘\ (Exod.'144 19-27.) 

10, “Arid the ‘Angel of "God; which went before the camp 
Of ‘Israel, removed’ and went! ‘behind them; and the pillar of 
the eldud went from before their face, and stood behind them: 
1; 20, And jit\¢ame. between the camp of the Egyptians and the 
camp of Israel: and it was a cloud and darkness to them, but 
it gave light by night, to these: so that the one came not near 
we a el all ; the nig Rt. |: 

. And Moses 2a AE out his hand over the sea; and the 
‘yal, cased ‘the sea'to go back by.a strong east wind all that 
* he; ‘aiid hiadé the’sea dry Zand, and the waters were divided. 

2 Abia | the children 6f Istael went into the midst of the sea 
ona ground? and the waters were a wall unto them 
jon their right-hand; and on their left. 
|, 23).And_ the, Egyptians,pursued, and went in after them to 

the midst of the sea, even all Pharaoh’s horses, his chariots, 
and BY horsemen, | ti 
it. came tb ne that in the morning watch the LoRD 

Par “unto the host o ihe: Egyptians through the pillar of 

id of’ the cloud, and troubled the host of the Egyptians. 
ail waa And tdok' off their chariot wheels, that they drave them 
‘heavily? 4o thatthe Egyptians said, Let us flee from the face 
iof Israel; forthe Lonpifighteth for them against the Egyptians. 
1} 26 And ,the,LoRD: said; unto Moses, Stretch out thine hand 

over,the sea, that, the waters may come again upon the Egyp- 
jtians, upon their, paaalaits and,upon their horsemen, 

2. d ched forth his hand over the sea, and the 
sea returned to his plow when the morning appeared ; and 
‘the Egyptians “Hed! Against it; and the Lorp overthrew the 
ey pti in the’ midst of ‘the sea. 
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BIBLE LIGHTS. 


» Bxoed.14: 19, The Angel of God.—The Lord went before 
them by day in a pillar of cloud, Exod. 13; 21.——Behold I 
send an Angel before thee, to keep thee in the way, and to 
‘Dritig’ thel ‘into ‘the’ place Which I have prepared. Exod. 23 : 

20... He heard our voice) and sent an angel, and hath brought 
us forth out of Egypt)’ Num. 20: 16.—~—In all their affliction 
che was 9 om “and: the oneds of his presence saved them. 
Ham 485,90 am ad) oF wo 

|i nP idler vof shaivledd. -aihe eloud covered the tabernacle, 
namely, the tent of the testimony: and at even there was upon 
the tabernacle as.itwere the appearance of fire, until the morn- 
ing. , Soy it “yh alway: the cloud covered it by day, and the 


teh f fire by night, Num. 9: 15, 16.——Thou goest 
pil 


Deliverance from pur- 


The path through the 


1-6. The path to God. 
17-24. Overwhelmed by water. 
20-28. Overwhelmed by fire. 
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them ih the’ daytime in a pillar of a cloud, and in a 
lar ‘of fd by Wight! ‘Num. 14: 14.——In the daytime also 
thé Wea) thiéth witha Cloud, and all the night with a light of 
Gre.) Pan'7st “And! the Lord will create upon every 
dweliing placé df mduntZion . . . a cloud and smoke by day, 
andthe-shining of @ flaniing fire by night. Isa. 4: 5. 
bu Werknetsito them; but) . . light to these-——He made dark- 
ness his,s¢cret; place ; his pavilion round about him were dark 
) waters, and, thi¢k, clouds of the skies. Psa. 18 :11——The path 
of, the just is an the shining light, that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day; . the way of the wicked is as dark- 
eR Proy. 4; 18, 19, sisal shall be for a sanctuary; but for 
& Stone Of wtiibing and a rock of offence to both the houses 
‘68! Israel!! 1da:'8:/ 14--For we are unto God a sweet savour 
“ef'Christ, in ‘them @iat'are saved, and in them that perish; to 








Isa. 51: That led them by 
the right hand of Moses with his rh arm, dividing the 
waters before them. Isa. 63: 12 


V. 22. Went im after them to the midst of the sea.——They 
departed from before Pi-hahiroth, and passed through the 
midst of the “sea into the wilderness. Num. 33: 8.——They 
went through the flood on foot. Psa. 66:6 -He led them 
through the depths, as through the wilderness. Psa. 106: 9. 
——That led them through the deep, as a horse in the wilder- 
ness, Isa. 63: 13. I would not that ye should be ignorant that 
all our fathers were under the cloud, and all passed through 
the sea. 1 Cor. 10: 1.——By faith they passed through the 
Red sea as by dry land. Heb. 11: 29 


V. 23. The Egyptians pursued. The Lord said, Who 
shall persuade Ahab, that he may go up and fall at Ramoth- 
Gilead? 1 Kings 22: 20. Yea, also, the heart of the sons 
of men is fall of evil, and madness is in their heart while they 
live, and after that they go to the dead. Eccl. 9: 3.——As I 
have thought, so shall it come to pass; and as I have purposed, 
so shall it stand. Isa. 14: 24. 


V. 24. The Lord looked unto the host.——Look on every one 
that is proud, and bring him low; and tread down the wicked 
in their place. Job 40: 12.——Yea, he sent out his arrows, 
and scattered them. Psa. 18: 14. The waters saw thee, O 
God, the waters saw thee; they were afraid: the depths also 
were troubled. . . . THy way is in the sea, and thy path in the 
great waters, and thy footsteps are not known. Psa, 77 : 16, 19. 

Troubled the host of the Egyptians.—— Therefore am I 
troubled at his presence ; when I consider, I am afraid of him. 
For God maketh my heart soft, and the Almighty troubleth 
me. Job 23: 15, 16.——In a moment shall they die, and the 
people shall be troubled at midnight, and pass away: and the 
mighty shall be taken away without hand. ... When he 
hideth his face, who then can behold him? whether it be done 
against a nation, or against a man only. Job 34: 20, 29, 

V. 25. Took off their chariot wheels.——The Lord discomfited 
Sisera, and all his chariots, and all his host. Judg. 4: 15.—— 
He breaketh the bow, and fatteth the spear in sunder; he 
burneth the chariot in the fire. Psa, 46: 9.——At thy rebuke, 
O God of Jacob, both the chariot and horse are cast into a dead 
sleep. Psa. 76: 6.——And with thee will I break in pieces the 
horse and his rider; and with thee will I break in pieces the 
chariot and his rider. Jer, 51:21. 


Let us flee——But the eyes of the wicked shall fail, and they 
shall not escape, and their hope shall be as the giving up o 
the ghost. Job 11: 20.——He shall flee from the iron weapon 
and the bow of steel shall strike him through. Job 20 :24.—~— 
Kings of armies did flee apace: and she that tarried at home 
divided the spoil. Psa. 68 : 12. As if a man did flee from a 
lion, and a bear met him. Amos 5: 19.——He that fleeth 
of them shall not flee away, and he that escapeth of them 
shall not be delivered. Amos 9: 1. 


V.27. Overthrew the Egyptians.——But Adoni-bezek fled ; 
and they pursued him, and caught him, and cut off his thumbs 
and his great toes. And Adoni-bezek said, . . .,As I have 
done, so hath God requited me. Judg. 1:6, 7.——With what 
judgement ye judge, ye shall be judged : and with what measure 
ye mete, it shall be measured to you again. Matt. 7: 2.—— 
For he shall have judgement without mercy, that hath shewed 
no mercy. Jas. 2: 13.——They have shed the blood of saints 
and prophets, and thou hast given them blood to drink. Rey. 
16 : 6. 




















LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


After God’s command for the institution and keeping of 
the passover was given to Moses, Moses delivered it to the 
people, and they worshiped and obeyed. At midnight the 
Lord smote all the first-born of Egypt. 

Pharaoh and his servants, and all the Egyptians, rose up 
in the night, and there was a great cry in Egypt, for there 
was not a house where there was not one dead. Then the 
Israelites were pressed by the Egyptians to go out of the 
land, with their flocks and herds, and all their wealth. The 
Egyptians also gave them, as they asked, valuable gifts of 
gold and silver and garments. A mixed multitude went up 
with them, and many flocks and herds. They went in such 
haste that they carried their unleavened dough wrapped up 
in cloths, on their shoulders; being thrust out, and having 
no time to prepare any provisions for the way. 

Upon the face of the sacred.text, the rendezvous of Israel 
appears to have been Rameses; for the first stage of the 
journey is stated as from Rameses to Succoth. Some, how- 
ever, see in the name Succoth, which in Hebrew means 
“ booths,” the place of rendezvous. Yet the Egyptian name 
of that region, somewhat earlier, was one which closely 








resembles, if it is not identical with, the Succoth of the 
exodus. 

The number of men who came out of Egypt was six hun- 
dred thousand, not counting the women and children. The 
whole “sojourning of the children of Israel” was “four 
hundred and thirty years.” At the end of this period, “even 
the selfsame day,” “ all the hosts of the Lord went out from 
the land of Egypt.” 

This was the greatest event in the history of the Israclitish 
nation as such, from the call of Abraham to the sacrifice of 
the Messiah. It is “a night much to be observed” of “all 
the children of Israel throughout their generations.” 

God led the people by the way of the Red Sea, for fear of 
the fright of a war with the Philistines. Moses took with 
him the embalmed body of Joseph. 

From Succoth the Israelites went on to Etham, and thence 
on to Pi-hahiroth, by the Red Sea, over against Baal-zephon. 
The Lord had marched with them, in a pillar of cloud by 
day, and a pillar of fire by night; and these he took not 
away from them in all their journeyings. 

Pharaoh was now sorry and ashamed that he had- let the 
people go; and he pursued after them with a force of cavalry 
and chariots. He overtook them at their camp by the sea. 

Then the people complained to Moses, in unbelief and 
fear ; and Moses cried to the Lord. The Lord told him to 
command them to go forward ; and it is at this point that the 
lesson opens. 

Many are the questions among the learned as to the route of 
the Israelites out of Egypt, and the point of crossing the 
Red Sea, and it is not possible to answer them perfectly. 
Three main routes are proposed as the probable ones, each 
with its variations, The one which is favored by certain of 
“the fashion” at present is a route near the Mediterranean 
Sea, directly up by Mt. Casius to the borders of the country 
of the Philistines. Mt. Casius, now Ras Kasartn, is on the 
coast of Egypt, east of Pelusium, and had a temple of 
Jupiter on its summit which has been attempted to be identi- 
fied with Baal Zephon (Lord of the North). Later, here was 
the grave of Pompey. The high road to Syria and Palestine 
led along the foot of the mount. In this case, the Red Sea 
of Exodus is supposed to have been the marshes about Lake 
Menzaleh, and the lake itself—including also the famous 
Sirbonian bog, which is said to have “ swallowed up armies.” 
But the term for “Red Sea,” as used in other parts of the 
Bible, is against this supposition. 

Of other theories concerning the route, the one which has 
most supporters, and most, if not all, the geographical indica- 
tions in its favor, is, that the crossing was near the present 
town of Suez. It is also generally supposed—by supporters 
and opponents of this theory—that the Red Sea then extended 
farther inland than now. Some suppose the crossing to have 
been. near Suez, but farther north. 

The third main route, which has certain traditions—late 
in respect to the Exodus, but ancient to us—in its favor, is the 
improbable one of a passage farther south, across from Jebel 
’Atakah, Here, however, the sea is deep, and we can scarcely 
imagine any overruling of natural causes which would pro- 
duce a miraculous passage such as is described in the lesson 
and its context. The sea there, also, is wider than a whole 
night’s march. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


The children of Israel had left Egypt, the Lord himself 
leading the way in a pillar of cloud. Pharaoh, regretting his 
permission, pursued them with a great army, and overtook 
them at the shore of the Red Sea. They were greatly 
alarmed, but were delivered in the marvelous way here 
recorded. 

Verses 19, 20.—The first step in the process was the change 
of place made by their divine leader.—T'he Angel of God. 
That is, God himself, as appears from the statements in 3: 2; 
13: 21. The phrase is usually supposed to mean the mani- 
festation of Jehovah in the person of his Son. Hitherto he 
had gone before the host in a lofty pillar which took the form 
of a cloud by day and that of a flaming fire by night. It 
was thus a constant symbol of the divine presence, guidance, 
and protection, one that was visible at all times and to every 
portion of the vast company. The reason of the removal is 
stated in the next verse.—Ii came between. It separated the 
two camps, so as to facilitate the wondrous deliverance about 
to be accomplished.—And it was a cloud, etc. The literal 
version of this clause is, “ And it was (or, became) the cloud 
and the darkness, and it illuminated the night;” but it is 
generally conceded that the Authorized Version expresses the 
sense. The camp of Israel had a free course before them, and 
abundance of light; the camp of Egypt, on the contrary, 
could not approach the fugitives whom they were pursuing. 


Verse 21.—Stretched out his hand. This was in obedience to 
the divine command stated in yerse 16. God honored his 
servant by making his outstretched arm the instrument of 
calling forth the mighty miracle—By a strong east wind all 
that night. These words fully justify the language of Dr. 
Edward Robinson in describing God’s act as “a miraculous 
adaptation of the laws of nature to produce a required result,” 
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This does not in the least detract from the supernatural 
charatter'df the event. ‘No action of an east wind, according 
to any human experféii¢e, could of itself lay bare a passage 
wide envtigh ard for # long enough time to allow a host of six 
cHufdréd thotisiind ‘persons to cross at their ease. There must 
lidve'béen an express interposition of almighty power.— And 
the Watery were divided. As the Psalmist said (74: 13), “Thou 
didst divide’ the sea by thy strength.” See also 106: 9; 
114: 8. ° “Phe éxact place where this miracle was wrought is 
still disputed?” The'Arab tradition puts it at Jebel Atakah, 
opposite A’y tr’ MGs; where the sea is from seven to twelve 
miles wide. Others place it at the head of the gulf, at or near 
Suek; Which ‘scenis ‘to’ me, after a personal inspection of the 
ground sone’ years sineé, the more probable. The question 
is a very interesting one'to the students of biblical geography, 
but the way in which itis decided has no influence upon the 
intérpretation of Seripture, upon the character of the event 
itself)or upon” the moral and spiritual lessons which it 
teaches. 

Verse 22.—Upon the dry ground. The sea bottom was 
thoroughly drained of its moisture, so that the Israelites 
crossed without any inconvenience.—T'he waters were a wall. 
This des not necessarily mean that the floods stood up ver- 
tically on either side, but rather that they served as a wall or 
intrenchment, protecting both flanks from any lateral attack 
duting the transit. (For'this use of wall, see Nahum 3: 8.) 
The children of Israel were effectually guarded on every 
quarter. 


Verse 23:—-The Egyptians pursued. The enemies, unable 
in the darkness to see what had been accomplished for Israel, 
or, if .they did, incapable of comprehending its purpose, 
walked right\into the snare prepared for them. The whole 
army, consisting, as it appears, chiefly of chariots and cavalry, 
dashed. in after the retreating host. 

Verses! 24,25. In the morning watch. At sunrise, or a little 
before six 0’clock.—‘Looked unto. Rather, “looked down to- 
ward,” indicating the direction of his glance, as he in (not 
“through ”) the pillar of fire and of cloud beheld the hostile 
array?!) The beacon pillar naturally was above both parties. 
Somé suppose that this look of Jehovah was a lightning flash 
accompanied with w roll of thunder. Whatever it was, the 
effect was inimediate and great.— Troubled the host. The verb 
‘is' not the one ordinarily so°rendered, but one that expresses 
consternation! and dismay. The whole host were filled with 
‘confusion’ and alarm. ‘This was greatly increased by a new 
disturbance. Tok off théir chariot wheels. The verb may be 
‘rendered, turned aside.”’”’ ‘The Septuagint render as if they 
had! before them a slightly different Hebrew text, meaning to 

‘bind’ or impe \>” > But whatever the action was, and 
‘whether it was owing'to the’ natural inequalities of the bared 
#ea-bed, orto an influenve:immediately exerted, its object was 
the: chariot wheels, and the) result was that they drave them 
dieavily,' The importance ofthis event is seen in the fact that 
aniéng some!of the ancient nations war chariots occupied the 
place‘of the! heavy‘artillery of our own day. In Egypt, as 

‘appears ‘by the monuments, they. constituted the chief mili- 
tary arm, so that, when they! were disabled, the day was lost. 
This simultaneous and:unaccountable clogging of the wheels, 
making progress: difficult, whether in advance or retreat, 
must have: disheattened''the host beyond measure.— Let us 
flee, “Nothing: else »was'' left’/for them, but even this was 
soon rendéred » inipossible-For the Lord fighteth for them. 
In \this ‘hour’ of defeat! and’ dismay the Egyptians recalled 
the name) of thé dread ‘Being whom Israel acknowledged and 
worshiped. They had'seenhim: in conflict with the gods of 
their own dand,'‘and:were painfully aware with whom the 
wietory ‘lay oTo: whom'else than Jehovah could this new 
disaster be attributed? |) +! 

Verses 26; 27/+Séreteh' ‘oul thine hand. As Moses was the 
thiéans of" tirning Back "the “watérs for Israel’s escape, so he 
was’ ‘the ‘instruiment*for restoring them so as to engulf the 
Hgyptiats: No mention’ is made of the subsiding of the 

‘strong east witid)’ Btit dé it arose at the uplifting of Moses’s 
‘hand if’ the first instandée, ‘8d it was" designed to cease at the 
‘rénewal of the'same’signal.’*The influence which parted the 
waters being’ withdrawn, they would naturally rush back into 
their’ former chanel, ‘and that'"With such sudden swift- 
néss ‘thut not’ éven’ the chiriots'' and the horsemen could 
escape. ~ And this would ‘be the more’dértain, since the return 
ofthe’ waters would be along’ the whale line of the division, 
“the saitie'in' the rear’a@s in thé front.’’'When Moses obeyed 
the command, ‘the sex obeyed “hith—"Rbturned to his strength. 
Or' rather, ‘to’ its Constant charmel:' 'Heré; of course, three or 
four fathoms would ‘suffice ‘to !bury all the Rost.— The morning 
appeared. This aggravated the” terriblétiess of the doom. 
After struggling through the’ darknéss ‘and promising them- 
selvés complete success ‘at’ daylight;"beliold, when the dawn 
becomes clear, they see adanger from Which'there is no escape. 
UT he Egyptians fled aguinstit. But'flight has perished. The 
sea is’ Before, and’ behind; andon’ both’ sides.—T'he Lord over- 
threo.) Literally shook’ them ‘off’ ‘athe’ margin has it. 
‘Dragging wheels'and mited Horses catised them to be hurled 
out’ of their chariots into’ ‘the ‘waste of waltet's. The victory 
was won’ and the deliverance’ accomplished!’ The promise 
giver’in verse 13 (iargin), “Forts 'yé'ave Seen the Egyp- 





tians to-day, ye shall see them no more forever,” was fulfilled 
to the letter. Not one of the splendid host that went into the 
sea ever came out alive. The ten former plagues of Egypt 
were followed by a final one more terrible than all that pre- 
ceded, in respect to the military strength of the nation. The 
chivalty of the whole land were washed dead upon the seae 
shore. 

The event recorded in this lesson is one of the great epochs 
of history. It is the earliest recorded instance of simultaneous 
national emancipation. The whole people rose at once from 
a degraded and oppressive serfdom into independence and 
freedom. Their previous history was full of thrilling and 
precious memories, but from this day they dated their dis- 
tinct national existence. The catastrophe to their foes was so 
overwhelming that further pursuit and annoyance on their 
march to the promised land was out of the question. No 
human power could refasten the fetters thus violently sun- 
dered. The circumstances of the exodus were such as to 
heighten its intrinsic importance. It was “ effected not in 
the calmness and clearness of daylight, but in the depth of 
midnight, amidst the roar of the hurricane which caused the 
sea to go back, amidst a darkness lit up only by the broad 
glare of the lightning as ‘the Lord looked out’ from: the 
pillar of cloud.” As such it made an indelible impression 
upon the imagination and the heart of the people. Long 
ages afterward it was celebrated in poetry and song as vigor- 
ous and musical as the strains which at the time stirred 
Miriam and her sisters to timbrels and dances. 

The waters saw thee, O God; 
The waters saw thee, they were afraid ; 
The depths also trembled. 
Thy way was in the sea, 
And thy path in the great waters, 
And thy footsteps were not known. 
And the noble Psalm of Asaph (77 : 20) closes with a beauti- 
ful pastoral image of the safety with which amid the terrors 
of the awful storm Israel escaped, 
Thou leddest thy people like a flock, 
By the hand of Moses and Aaron. 
For the event was not the work of man, but of God. It 
was hé who triumphed yloriously. And so it passed into 
history not only as the birthday of the Jewish Church, but as 
the type and foreshadowing of the more glorious redemption 
to be wrought in a future dispensation. 


A WAY IN THE SEA. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


In the ancient classic fable of Antaeus’ wrestling with Her- 
cules, we are told that he received new strength for the con- 
test as often as he touched the earth, and Hercules could con- 
quer him only by holding him aloft and crushing him to 
death in the air, We are reminded of this story again and 
again in the study of the exodus. So much is mysterious, 
so much is miraculous, so much is conjectural, that even one 
solid fact is a recognizable help, Thus far our minds have 
often been in confusion. Who can tell the location of many 
of these places of encampment mentioned in the narrative ? 
But now at last we are at the Red Sea; and that great sheet 
of water is part of the overland route to India. It is a geo- 
graphical reality, and we begin to know beyond peradven- 
ture just where we are. 

Perhaps, therefore, a suggestion will not be considered im- 
pertinent at this point. Let us not lose our advantage, and 
fritter away all our comfort, by agitating minor questions of 
exact detail. An hour might be lost in the pulpit or in the 
class-room over mere disputes concerning the precise “ particle 
of a spot” where the Israelites’ crossing took place. Things 
may have changed somewhat in that neighborhood, as they 
have elsewhere. Niagara has gone quite a distance up siream 
during the memory of men. Lake Ontario is receding from its 
banks slowly every year. Plymouth Rock is clear up in the 
village to-day. There are water-lines in New York City 
upon old houses half a mile from the East River. Said a 
noted divine in one his books: “ The best way, in all study 
of obscure parts of the Scriptures, is to come up boldly to 
the difficulty, look it in the face steadily,—and then just pass 
on.”’. Surely, we can leave the task of elucidation to the 
big books somebody has time to write. 

A few religious lessons may be found here; at least one 
shows itself in each verse of the passage we are going to read 
together: Exodus 14: 19-27. I hope we shall have time to 
reach most of them. We can thus gain the spiritual worth 
of the narrative. Such an exercise is legitimate; for in one 
of the chapters of Isaiah (43: 16-19) we are told that we 
need not exhaust ourselves upon “former things” when we 
desire to understand the Lord “which maketh a way in the 
sea ;” for he will do “a new thing” that shall spring into 
observation now; “I will even make a way in the wilderness, 
and rivers in the desert.” In daily Christian life, he will 
repeat his ancient dealings with those who continue to put 
trust in him. 

I. Our earliest lesson is as to the sureness of God’s inter- 
position when he is needed, in the way his wisdom chooses 
(v. 19). 

Just before this, the Lord said to Moses: “ Wherefore 
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criest thou unto me? speak to the children of Israel that 
they go forward.” Matthew Henry, pointedly as ever, 
remarks: “ He must, for the present, leave off praying, and 
apply himself to business.” No one can fail to be struck 
with the business-like ‘aspect of affairs all round at this 
moment. The pillar of cloud is not needed on ahead now ; 
so it moves over behind the people, and majestically takes 
its place in their rear from which direction the enemy was 
coming in pursuit, 

Twice in his prophecy Isaiah is instructed to say to 
believers: “The glory of the Lord shall be thy rearward.” 
When we are called to difficult duty, God will keep his 
promise to be with us, and always his help will be found 
stationed at the exposed point. 

II. So again, we learn a lesson concerning the revelation 
of a twofold character in God’s dealing with men (vy. 20) 

“Behold therefore the goodness and severity of God.” 
The symbol of the divine presence had its gleaming and its 
glooming side. “The Lord doth put a difference between the 
Egyptians and Israel.” 

And that is the rule always. Our Lord Jesus Christ was 
“set for the fall and rising again of many in Israel” (Luke 
2: 34). The ministry is a savor of “life unto life,” or of 
“death unto death” (2 Cor. 2: 16). So the Scriptures: 
(Rev. 11: 5). So the gospel (Matt. 21: 42-44). So the 
evidences of Christianity (John 9: 39).- : 

III. We learn, in the third place, a lesson concerning the 
practical bearing of a courageous faith (v. 21). 

Moses had been told exactly what to do in these serious 
exigencies; he had been told likewise exactly what would 
be the result. His responsibility did not extend beyond his 
own obedience. He was to hold that rod out over the water, 
and God was to be expected to divide the sea. He had 
everything at stake ; but his action was intelligible, and his 
confidence was unwavering. He never confounded the two 
parts of this wonderful night’s history. In all the record 
afterwards, not a psalmist ever sang, not a prophet ever pro- 
claimed, not an apostle ever wrote, that Moses was to be 
credited with having divided the waters for the people; he 
only stretched out the rod. 

We may never be put before an actual ocean tossing with 
billows under ‘difficult stress of demand like this; but we 
shall often be placed where mere obedience is commanded, 
and where God’s covenant is all that ensures success. Doing 
duty belongs to us; achieving deliverance belongs to God.” 
Then it is that an unbroken faith “laughs at impossibility,” 
and says,—It shall be done!” 


IV. Once more: We have a lesson as to the perfect safety 
of a believer's exposure, upon a promise of the living God 
(v. 22). 

It is interesting to find in the New Testament an entire 
and satisfactory explanation of the people’s fidelity in fol- 
lowing the direction of their leader on this occasion. “ By 
faith” these six hundred thousand men besides the women 
and children walked straight down into the depths of that 
awful sea-path (Heb. 11: 29). Remember it was in the 
night, and the sky was unlit; passover was at the full of the 
moon, and this was certainly seven days farther along in 
the month. It must have seemed like desperate exposure to 
enter such a transit, miles in length, over a floor on which 
no human foot had ever trod. But nowhere on this earth’s 
surface were those poor fugitive slaves perfectly secure except 
in the channel between the walls of water God had made on 
either hand for their protection. 

One of Aristotle’s sayings may well be quoted here. He 
says: “ Every how rests upon a that.’ That is, if God has 
declared that a difficult duty is to be done, he may be trusted 
to show how it is to be done. He will never ask us into 
straits of obedience without providing for our preservation. 
And when once a path of service is lying out before us, it does 
not matter at all how dangerous it appears; we shall go 
through it without harm, and while we are in it, no other 
harm whatsoever shall be permitted to approach us. So our 
safety is in the exposure when God is our companion. His 
love will hold the sea-walls steady, and the sea-walls will 
keep back Pharaoh. Some solicitous friends once warned 
Whitefield to spare himself in such extraordinary efforts ; 
he only answered with words that long ago went into history 
“T am immortal till my work is done!” 


VY. Now another lesson, and this is concerning the forget- 
fulness and incorrigibleness of a daring unbelief (v. 23). 

In an old book of emblems I once saw the picture of a ves- 
sel much like that which we often see for a huge sign in 
front of an apothecary’s shop, but greatly larger in dimen- 
sions, apparently full of very silly-looking people whose for- 
lorn heads were discovered in pitiable plight just above the 
edge of it, and down upon whose writhing bodies were slowly 
falling the strokes that were beating them to repentance or 
ruin. It was a quaint illustration of Scripture, hardly 
needing the explanatory text inscribed underneath from 
Proverbs 27 : 22,—“ Though thou shouldest bray a fool in a 
mortar among wheat with a pestle, yet will not his foolish- 
ness depart from him.” It seems wonderful to find in the 
story before us that almost no impression was produced upon 
the Egyptian mind by the stupendous miracles that Moses 
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had been working, after he was out of sight. The king 
ordered his armies to follow on in the track of those whom 
the Lord God of hosts was defending. He forgot his defeats ; 
his heart was hard. 

But this does not concern us, if our trust be held firm. 
We are not hindered by other people’s sins or shames. 
“ What if some did not believe? Shall their unbelief make 
the faith of God without effect?” If ungodly men will 
insist upon running upon “the thick bosses” of God’s 
buckler, that will not disturb us who are sheltered behind 
it; but they will suddenly be destroyed. 

VL. This suggests a sixth lesson as to the mercy of God 
exhibited in the fact that the way of the transgressor is 
hard (v. 24). 

Up to the last moment there was a chance for that pursu- 
ing army to retreat by the way they came. So it was a mani- 
fest benevolence to them on the part of God to hinder them 
as much as possible. How he “troubled the host,” we are 
not informed; but in the song of Asaph long afterwards 
there is an intimation that it was done by a thunder-storm : 
(Psa, 77: 16-20), To this Josephus adds the testimony of 
tradition in his time. But the language of Moses is as 
full of beauty as it is of strength ; he says “the Lord looked” 
through upon that army of struggling men from the pil- 
lar of cloud. 

In one of his homilies, Chrysostom calls attention to the 
familiar fact that God always warns before he waits, and waits 
before he strikes, and strikes before he crushes, so as to give 
space for repentance. He threatens plagues so that we may 
avoid plagues; and indeed, remarks the golden-tongued 
orator, it is doubtful whether the prospect of hell has not 
availed as much as the promise of heaven in hindering the 
blasphemies of open sin. We may safely assert now that 
many a man has had occasion to thank God that his chariot- 
wheels drave heavily, so that he recognized the hindering 
hand of his Maker (v. 25). 

VII. Our last lesson is concerning the sure judgments of 
Almighty wrath when once the cup of iniquity is full (v. 26). 

Was Pharaoh himself drowned? We have always been 
thus taught. But lately some deny. We are told that God 
“overthrew Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea” (Psa. 
136: 15). Most expositors have understood these words liter- 
ally. In the Paradise Lost, John Milton says that the sea, 
in this grand overthrow wrought upon Pharaoh, 

“Swallows him and his host, but lets them pass 
As on dry land between two crystal walls.” 

The chapter closes with a strain of tranquil gladness like 
a beautiful piece of poetry. The dawn has come; the tired 
people are safe; the sea is back in its place; the storm is 
silent. And now Miriam comes forth with her timbrels 
and dances, and for the first time is sung on earth “the Song 
of Moses and the Lamb,” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 

Speak wnto the children of Israel, that they go forward (v. 15). 
That is the Lord’s answer to every complaint of his children, 
over the barriers that confront them, or the dangers which 
are on either hand in the path of duty, Tell them to go 
forward! That command is explicit enough. God does not 
tell us that it is easy to go on, or that it is safe to go on, but 
he does say that it is our duty to go on. It may be that we 
are to be drowned in the sea, or to famish in the wilderness, 
or to be crushed in a fall from a precipice, or to be vanquished 
by the pursuing enemy ; all that makes it no less our duty to 
go forward. When God says Go forward, the one thing for 
us to do is to go; God will take care of the consequences. 
All of us are at times in some such emergency as the chil- 
dren of Israel found themselves in. We have crushing 
burdens of care laid on us, and are inclined to lie down in 
despair. We have a hopeless task of toil before us, and we 
shrink from pursuing it because it is hopeless. We are fol- 
lowed up by slanderers, or are surrounded by those who have 
no sympathy with us, nor any understanding of our spirit and 
purposes, and it seems folly for us to try any longer to do 
good in this field. We are striving vainly to uplift or to 
help one who will not be benefited by us, and it seems as if 
all love and patience were wasted here. We cry out in help- 
lessness, “ Lord, what shall we do?” The answer of the 
Lord is simple and explicit, “Go forward.” Arise, let us be 


The cloud went from before their face, and slood behind them 
(v. 19). God knows where the cloud belongs, and he sees to 
it that it is always in just the best place for his children’s good. 
Sometimes it is before them, and they must go toward it. No 
matter how dark and cold it seems, they must press on—to fol- 
low it, or to enter it. Sometimes it moves along ahead as their 
bewildering guide; again it waits until they are fairly en- 
shrouded in its chilly embrace. Sometimes it is taken from 
before their face, and put behind them. What a comfort that 
is! How foolish it would have been for them to turn back 
just then instead of going forward! The cloud was to be put 
behind them. Had they turned, they would have had it to 
face as before. Now, by their going forward, they have a 
plain path, and a clear sky ahead. The cloud which frowned 





80 gloomily in their front is behind their backs, They need 
never see it or think of it again. Is the cloud before your face 
to-day? In your business concerns, in your home relations, in 
your personal friendships, in your inner spiritual life, is there a 
cloud before you, as you look ahead—a cloud that has been 
before you until it seems as if you never should see the light 
again? Go forward; toward it, or into it. If you turn back 
you may find it facing you in a new direction, and this with 
the consciousness on your part that you had no call to face it 
there. If you press on, it may vanish from before you, and 
be put behind your back forever. Then how restful will be 
your journeying, and how glad you will be that you did not 
prove cowardly in the latest hour of your trial from God. 

Jt was a cloud and darkness to them, but it gave light by night 
to these (v. 20). It makes a good deal of difference which 
side of a barrier you are on, in your estimate of the actual 
worth of that barrier. To the burglar, a strongly barred door 
is a great annoyance. It is a real comfort to those who can lie 
down to sleep behind it at night. A garden wall is a pleasant 
protection to those who can walk freely within its enclosure. 
It frowns gloomily on those whom it shuts out from a share 
of the joys within. Another’s wrong doing which separates 
him from us, may be a source of light to us and of only 
despair to him. Evena cause of misunderstanding with 
others may be a source of advantage to us and of worry to 
them. The ¢loud of trouble which they and we faced together 
for a while, now that it has been put behind us, and before 
them, may shed light on our path by the lessons it teaches us, 
while it confuses them just as much as ever. The knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures, and the commandments of the moral 
law, only make plainer the course of the child of God ; but 
they are a cause of continued trial and discomfort to him 
who is unwilling to walk in the way God has pointed out. 

The waters were a wall wnto them on their right hand, and on 
their left (v. 22). It is amazing what a blessing the things 
that we dreaded most become to us, when we go straight 
toward them at the call of God! That sea of business 
troubles, which looked as if it never could be crossed, but 
which we had no choice but to enter, how it opened right 
and left as we came to it, and then became to us a wall 
against competitors on either side, because we had ventured 
into its very depths when it was our clear duty to do that 
and nothing else! That desert life of danger which we 
entered with fear and trembling, at the call of our country, 
or of some loved one of our family, or of some dear friend, 
how its very exposures and trying experiences toughened us 
and trained us, and made us stronger and manlier and hap- 
pier, so that its results to-day—its physical and mental and 
moral results—are as a wall of protection to us on our right 
hand and on our left! There is no-place in all the world so 
safe for us as the place of danger, when danger is a duty. 
The best way of caring for ourselves is not to care for our- 
selves. If we want to walk dry .shod, with a wall shielding 
us on either hand, the better way is to plunge right over- 
board into a sea of work or of trial or of peril, when God 
says Go forward. 

The Egyptians pursued, and went in after them. ... The 
Lord overthrew the Egyptians (v. 23, 26). It is not always 
safe to follow those who are in the path of duty. A place 
that is the safest in the world for one man may be the most 
dangerous in the world for the next man. The portcullis 
which comes down to shut in the endangered refugee, may 
crush to death his close pursuer. Because another man 
actually saves his life and acquires new strength by exposing 
himself in some sea of battle, or pestilence, or perils of search 
for a lost one, it is no reason why you should venture in that 
same line. If God told him to go there, the very waves of 
danger were a shield to him; but if you have no call there, 
those waves may overwhelm you. His risks in business 
prove his safety, because he made them in faith, when God 
commanded them, They would be your ruir if you presumed 
on them without a command from God. The question for 
you is not, Is that other man safe in that sea? but, Do I 
belong the:e? The call of God settles the question of your 
place of duty and your place of safety. God gives the walls 
of protection to his children when they are where he tells 
them to be. God throws down those very walls on those who 
have no business to be there. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE EDITOR, 

This lesson has its plain teachings on its face. It is suffi- 
cient to bring out one by one the mere facts of its story, and 
then ask the scholars the bearing of these on our every-day 
life in the service of God. It seems as if one teacher would 
be as good as another in this. The teachings “go without 
saying ””—as the phrase runs. 

Who had told the Israelites to leave Egypt? Who then 
was responsible for their safe conduct? When the Israelites 
found themselves shut in on either side, and with the sea 
before them and the enemy behind them, what did they 
think? What did they say? When Moses went to the 
Lord with his trouble over this, what did the Lord say ? 
When the Lord tells us to go forward, what ought we to do? 





Does he ever say anything of this kind when it seems as if 


we couldn’t do as he commands? What is our duty at such a 
time? Of what result may we be sure? 

What separated the Israelites from the Egyptians as they 
neared the sea? Where had this cloud been before? What 
difference was there in its appearance to the pursuers and the 
pursued? Is there any such difference in the words of God’s 
truth, or in the facts of God’s providence, as viewed by his 
children or his enemies, nowadays? What things work for 
good to those who work with God and for God? What 
things work against those who work against God? How 
are things working for you ? 

What kind of a path did the Israelites find in the Red Sea? 
Who made it forthem? What were their walls of protec- 
tion? Where is always a safe path for a child of God? 
What shall help to guard him there? 

When the Egyptians came to the sea, what did they do? 
Was that right or wrong? Why isn’t it always safe to follow 
close after those who are in the path of duty? How shall we 
know the path of our duty? 

When the Egyptians were fairly in the sea, what became 
of those walls which had guarded the Israelites? Who had 
held those walls in place? Who now broke them down? 
On whom must we depend for safety at any time? Whose 
judgments need we fear, if we refuse to heed the call of duty ? 
In following whom may we be sure of safety, whether on the 
land or in the sea ? 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Recall the last lesson by a few questions similar to these: 
What were the children of Israel doing in the night, as we 
learned in our last lesson? What feast were they keeping? 
Who commanded it? Why was it called the passover feast ? 
What did they have on their feet? Why were their robes 
fastened with girdles? What was in every house of the 
Egyptians that same night ? 

Now briefly tell the main facts of the story for to-day, and 
then recall by questioning as you give additional details of 
the truths taught’ Begin with the golden text, and have it 
several times repeated. Whose order was this? 

The story of the going of the Israelites is our lesson to-day. 
What is the name of the book of the Bible that we are study- 
ing now? That word “Exodus” means “going out,” and the 
whole book is the story of how and where they went and what 
they did at God’s commund in their journeyings. In that 
dreadful night in Egypt was Pharaoh willing to let them go? 
His hard heart was not changed to goodness, nor melted to 
love, but fear made him want to get rid of a people whose God 
could so punish. Was that repentance? In the night he 
sent for Moses and Aaron, and said, Rise up and go; take 
your people, take your flocks; go. All the Egyptian people 
begged them to go; they were so eager for them to leave that 
they lent or gave them jewels and gold. God had told Moses 
they should borrow or ask for these things. The Egyptians 
knew if they went away they could not come back to return 
them, but they gave them all they asked. 

The Israelites started in haste; a great army, men, women, 
and little children, more than two millions of people. God him- 
self led them out, and guided them on their journey. Moses 
was their leader, but God showed the path for them to walk. 
A pillar of fire in the night and of thick cloud by day rose 
before them. When it moved, they followed; when it stopped, 
they halted. They walked in ranks and companies like 
soldiers, with all their families and their flocks. They had 
been journeying on the borders of the wilderness about two 
days, when the cloud which had been before the camp removed 
and went behind them. Towards them the side of the great 
pillar was fire, a bright light shining far over the whole 
army ; but on the other side it was darkness. The whole army 
of Pharaoh was behind them. The king was sorry he had 
let them go, and had called his soldiers and horsemer, with 
all their chariots of war, to pursue the Israelites. What did 
God bid the children of Israel do in our golden tex‘? How 
could they go forward? On each side were mountains, before 
them was the sea, behind them a host of armed enemies. 
But God said, “Go forward.” What did Moses carry in his 
hand? He lifted up his hand, and the waters went back. 
Let the class, by repeating after you, read verses 21 and 22. 
Who were behind them? They followed on, but the wheels 
of their war chariots dragged or were broken, and in the 
darkness of the great black cloud before them they were 
frightened, and said, “The Lord fighteth for the Israelites.” 
Then God told Moses to lift up his hand again over the sea. 
What then? Read verses 27, 28. 

Now let the children give back what you have told them. 
Give an idea of the date of the exodus. Almost every child 
is proud to know a few dates, among them always the year of 
the discovery of America. Tell them the going out from 
Egypt was just about as long before Christ as it was after 
Christ when Columbus discovered America, and that will 
help them to remember. Tell that dates and events are 
counted backwards from Christ before he came, and forward 
after his birth, Explain that B. C. means before Christ, and 
A. D. the year of our Lord. A little secular history associated 
with sacred history makes both more real, just as correct 
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Scripture geography must keep sacred places out of dream- 
land or dim story, and make them seem solid earth where 
real events took place. 

Led by God.—Make it plain that God showed his presence 
in the pillar of cloud. The sun was hot in the long days in 
the wilderness, but the great cloud stretched its shade like a 
great wing to brood over and protect them. At night, when 
enemies might have come, or wild beasts from the wilderness, 
the camp was all light and safe from the broad shining of the 
pillar of fire which led the way or stood still as God wanted 
them to stop or go forward. 

God will save all who trust in him—In the morning the 
Israelites saw the dead Egyptians on the shore, but they were 
safely encamped across the sea, not one lost. 

God will punish the wicked.—Not one of the host of Pharaoh 
escaped ; all were overthrown, drowned in the depths of the 
sea. Perhaps you can show some picture of war chariots as 
used there, or tell of sculptures representing them, many such 
helping to prove the Scripture account. 

QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Introductory —How long were the children of Israel in 
Egypt? (Exod. 12: 40; Gal. 3:17.) How did their number 
in departing compare with that in entering? (Exod. 1:5; 
12: 37, 38.) With what reward for their labor were the 
Egyptians glad to dismiss them? (12: 35, 36.) Who was 
their guide, and why was a circuitous route selected? (13: 17.) 
How was the route indicated? (13 : 21, 22.) Describe the 
exodus, naming from the chart the sons of Jacob in the 
probable order of march? (13: 18, 19; 1: 1-4.) Where was 
their first encampment? (13: 20.) Where was their second ? 
(14: 1,2.) Describe their situation and Pharaoh’s pursuing 
host? (14: 5-9.) What failure of faith was manifest on this 
occasion ? (14: 10-12.) What triumph of faith was manifest? 
(14: 13-18.) 

Exodus 14: 19.—How did Israel’s guide become her pro- 
tector? What hope have we that! the Lord will adapt him- 
self to our varying needs? (Psa. 32:7, 8.) Who is meant by 
“the Angel of God” ? What are the opposite effects of the 
revelation of the true Light? (v. 20; John 1: 5, 11, 12; 
2 Cor. 2: 16.) How did the cloud on this occasion, and the 
parables of Jesus, resemble each other in their mission? 
(Matt. 13: 10-16.) Why is it impossible for a sinner’s guilt 
to be neither canceled nor increased by a knowledge of Jesus 
Christ? (John 3: 18,19.) By how large possessions are we 
qualified for opening up the way of salvation to the perish- 
ing? (v. 21; Zech. 4: 6.) What, therefore, is the hope of 
usefulness of those of limited means? (1 Cor. 1 : 26-28.) Trace 
the course of the Israelites to the farther border of the sea. 
Was the dividing of the waters a miracle, or was it not? 
How was Israel protected from a flank movement on the 
part of the enemy? (v. 22.) Did the waters stand literally 
upright as a wall, or did they not? What New Testament 
ordinance was typified by the association of the cloud above 
with the waters on either hand? (1 Cor. 10: 1,2.) Is bap- 
tism a saving ordinance? (Luke 28 : 42, 43; Acts 16: 31; 
with John 14: 15; 15: 14.) 

Verses 23, 24.—How far may the ungodly avail themselves 
of the benefits conferred upon God’s children? (Gen. 30 : 27.) 
Give an example, from the New Testament, of one who, with 
unworthy motive, attempted to secure such a benefit (Acts 
8: 18-21). What time is meant by “the morning watch” ? 
How was the Jewish day divided? What was the probable 
distance through the sea where crossed? what the approx- 
imate time in crossing? How did the Lord cause the Egyp- 
tians to change their purpose? (v. 25.) What warning to 
the rebellious does their fate suggest? (vs. 26-28.) Why did 
God destroy them after they had abandoned their evil pur- 
pose ? (vs. 30, 31.) Was the abandonment of their purpose 
a sign of penitence, or was it not? Is it possible to repent 
too late to receive the gift of eternal life, or is it not? How 
did the Israelites acknowledge God’s mercy in their deliver- 
ance? (Exod. 15: 1-21.) What exhortation concerning it is 
written for our profit? (Psa. 136: 1, 13-15.) What advantage 
have we reaped from Pharaoh’s overthrow? 











ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


A tradition current in the west of Scotland tells that when 
one of the Covenanting preachers and his little band of hearers 
had been surprised on a hill-side by the military, the minister 
cried out, “ Lord, throw thy mantle over us, and protect us.” 
And immediately out of the clear sky there fell a mist, 
which sundered and protected the pursued from the pursuers. 
And a Netherland tradition tells how a little army of Protes- 
tants was once saved from the king of Spain’s troops by the 
flashing lights and noise as of an army sent by the Lord to 
throw confusion into the camp of the enemy. The teacher 
will recollect the story of the Christian woman, who calmly 
awaiting in her home the approach of the enemy, was, in 
answer to her prayer, saved from them by a circling wall 
of snow. The dividing pillar is a reality yet. 

When the children of Israel followed the plain path 
through the sea, the waters on each side were a wall of 
defense to them, So God sets about those who follow the 





plain path which he has marked out for them, walls of troubles, 
not to overwhelm them, but to keep them in the straight 
path, and to protect them from their spiritual foes. 

What is meant for an instrument of protection may be- 
come an instrument of destruction. Pillars are set for the 
upholding of the house; pull them down, and you bring the 
house down. The walls of safety for the Israelites became 
overwhelming floods for the transgressing Egyptians, The 
policeman who is set to protect our lives and property be- 
comes a very terror to us, if we turn aside from well doing, 
The tower that fell in Siloam did not destroy the less 
because it had been built as a tower of defense. 

The Dividing Pillar —See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 3, p. 
175, § 722,—The Church and the World; Bowes’s Illustra- 
tive Gatherings, Second Series, p. 17,—Just Missing the 
Rope,—Lost at the Door; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First 
Series, p. 101, 2 735,—The Almost Christian ; 3 738,—The 
Badge of the Christian; Second Series, p. 131, ¢ 7210,—The 
Countersign; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 184, 
@ @ 1035-1041,—Separate from the World. 

The Plain Path—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 6, p. 106, 
% 1269,—Protection in the Midst of Danger; Foster’s Prose 
Illustrations, First Series, p. 657, 3 5986,—The Narrow Way. 

The Overwhelming Flood.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 
1, p. 135, ¢ 206,—Napoleon and the Red Sea ; Bowes’s Illus- 
trative Gatherings, First Series, p. 452,—Figures of Pun- 
ishment; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 538, 
@ 4814,—The Overwhelming Wave; Bertram’s Homiletic 
Cyclopedia, p. 822, 3 4957,—The Sudden Peril. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


THE PRESENCE OF THE LORD. 


- 
| To IsRaEL: To Eeyrr: 
| LIGHT. DARKNESS. | 
| GUIDANCE. CONFUSION. 
| DELIVERANCE, DESTRUCTION. 
| RR 
DELIVERANCE 
FROM EGYPT FROM SIN 


BY THE HAND OF THE LORD. 
Who redeemeth my soul from destruction. 








THE ENEMY SAID: 
: WILL PURSUE. 





———E 


WILL OVERTAKE,. 
WILL DIVIDE THE SPOIL, 


THOU 


| Didst blow with thy wied; and the 
sea covered them. 














THE WATERS WERE A WALL UNTO THEM. 











THE LORD FIGHTETH FOR THEM. 








BY FAITH THEY PASSED THROUGH 
THE RED SEA. 








ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


“The angel of God,” in verse 19, furnishes a good example 
of the oriental meaning of the word for “angel,” and makes 
clearer such passages as Hebrews 1:7, quoted from Psalm 
104: 4. But we should follow the correct rendering of the 
Revised New Testament, and not the faulty translation of our 
Authorized Version. It is, rightly : “ Who maketh his angels 
winds, and his ministers a flame of fire.” Again, this is 
poetry, of which the prose 1s, “Who maketh winds his 
angels, and a flame of fire his [honorable] servants.” This 
verse of our lesson gives a literal example of that passage, 
and shows that the poetry was scarcely imaginative. 

But the oriental view was scarcely as imaginative then as 
our English ideas are after this explanation. For further 
light on this head, reference may be made to this column on 
the lesson about the Burning Bush. The Oriental seems to 
feel that the material messenger of God and the Spirit or 
spirit which move them are one messenger or angel, just as a 
man is soul and body. 

The well-known difficult place in the second clause of verse 
20 may call for remark as having needed some explanation 
even at the hands of the oriental paraphrasts and targumists. 
Our version undoubtedly gives the sense; and apparently 
follows the track of the Vulgate ; which again seems to follow 
those targums which did not add anything material to the 
text—though none of them with their additions are freer 
than Luther’s paraphrase. The Samaritan Targum is almost 





exactly the same as the Vulgate in meaning. Onkelos, 
Jonathan, and the Syriac read differently : “And there was 
the cloud and the darkness [so far, same as the Hebrew] all 
the night, but it was dawn (or glimmered or shone like 
breaking day) to the sons of Israel all the night.” As it is 
the fashion nowadays to look with faith to the Septuagint in 
such cases, it is as well to add that interpretation also: “And 
there was gloom and darkness, and the night passed.” 

Now having gone so far, it is but just to add a little com- 
ment. One remark is, that the English commentators have 
seen more difference between the Hebrew and the Targums 
and the Septuagint than really exists; or else have made it 
appear that they thought so, by varying the rendering of 
exact equivalents so as to make them appear different in Eng- 
lish, Thus it is unfair to make the verb read “ was” in one 
of the three, and “arose” in another. It is also unfair to 
leave off the article from the noun in one, and put it on in 
another ; or to consider the Syriac as omitting the article. In 
the next place, it is but fair to see what the differences really 
are—neglecting those matters in the Targums which are 
paraphrases not misleading, as for example in the Samaritan, 
“the cloud making darkness,” or “the darkling cloud,” 
instead of “the cloud and darkness.” Now the differences in 
the Targums consist in adding the phrase “all the night” 
after “cloud and darkness,” the word “all” before “the 
night’ the second time, and adding also “to the children 
(sons) of Israel” after the word for “ gave light” of our Eng- 
lish, Bible. This leads us to the other difference. . That 
word, in the Targums, means to dawn, or to give light as 
when the night is breaking away ; and regularly the word for 
“the night ” following might be the subject of that verb; so 
that in the Syriac, at least, the phrase might be rendered 
“the night was breaking into dawn;” which would be ex- 
actly paraphrased by the Greek of the Septuagint, in the 
phrase we have to render “the night passed.” A case much 
like it, though the Greek word is different, is to be seen in 
Luke 23 : 54, where (literally) the sabbath “drew on;” or in 
Matthew 28: 1, where, if the Greek word for “ night” instead 
of for “day” might be grammatically supplied, the parallel 
would be perfect. But as the Hebrew as it stands does not 
admit of the Septuagint meaning by translation (though it 
does by interpretation), while the Syriac literally does, we 
must suppose that the Septuagint is either a paraphrase of 
the existing Hebrew, not to be thought altogether unfair, or 
else the literal translation of a text which lacked an untrans- 
latable, though not meaningless particle. The modern 
Arabic steers beautifully and naturally between the gram- 
matical difficulties, and adds nothing to the solution of the 
difficulty. 

Some may not care for the matter in the last two para- 
graphs; but they will not be sorry to have the oriental pic- 
ture that is necessarily deduced from it,’ and which no 
Oriental could miss in the reading. There was the pillar of 
cloud behind the Israelites; and there was plenty of dark- 
ness and gloom. It was darkling behind them; a sign to the 
Egyptians, if they could have understood it, that they were 
not to go forward. Nor is it in the record that it wasa 
“ pillar of fire’ to the Israelites as it regularly was by night, 
though it probably was, and may be considered to be in the 
text inferentially. But there was a glimmering dawn, a con- 
tinual light like the break of day, which overspread the 
Israelites, and dimly lit the way before them. Their clear 
and usual guide was at least not leading the way, but their 
path was clear, though they walked in the twilight; and the 
night that chased this dawn was not for them. 


The “ wall” in verse 22 would not by any Oriental be sup- 
posed to be an actual wall, rising up beside them, any more 
than the “wooden walls” of Britain are board fences about 
the island, or the “ hedge about the law” which the rabbins 
built by their precepts was a growth of vegetation. The 
“wall” was a protection and defense; a thing which pre- 
vented effectually any flank attack. This is one of the most 
ordinary of Eastern metaphors. It is also one which we use 
in the West, and never misunderstand in our own case. We 
should not lose our common sense and misunderstand it here. 

“The Lorp fighteth,” or better, “ Jehovah fighteth,” was 
a most natural inference of the polytheistic Egyptians. The 
words are not to be understood in the sense familiar to us; 
such, for example, as when Manasseh knew that Jehovah 
was God ; but, there is something in this Jehovah ; though 
aot in our pantheon, he is a god after all, and has some 
power. Their mission from one Jehovah was not humbug 
after all. Oriental antiquity, both within and without the 
Bible, has many parallel instances of the recognition of a 
foreign God ; though men generally acted what they thought 
was the more sensible course, and propitiated the stranger 
deities by sacrifices and gifts, and did not venture to try their 
strength with a possible, though unknown, god. 


That the waters could come again so suddenly as not to 
permit the Egyptians to escape, without anything more than 
natural causes to operate, need surprise no one who knows the 
effect of wind and tide, Besides, it was now full moon, the 
time of spring tides all around the globe. And the disturb- 
ance caused by the ceasing of the wind would be removed in 
a wonderfully short time. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


At pablientheee received will be promptly [<tng By this head, 
e interests of our readers will guide us in making fu notice. } 


BOOKS. 


Lorimer and Wife. By. Margaret — some, pp. 2%. New York: 
George W. Harlan, Price, paper, 0 


Friends: a duet. Py Elizabeth Stuart we ned 16mo, pp. 255. Boston: 
Houghton, Miffiln, & Co. Price, $1.25. 


Synnove Selpek ken. By Byorustjorne lerneon. Translated from the 
Norse. y Rasmus B. Anderson. mo, pp. 197. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mimi, & Co. Price, $1.00. 

A Collection of Test Business Problems, ay Thomas May Pierce, M.A., 
accountant and proprietor of Pierce’s Business College. I6mo, pp. 
258. Philadeiphia: Pierce’s College of Business. 

The Theistic Argument, as affected by recent theories: a course of lec- 
tures delivered at the Lowell Institute in Boston. By J. Lewis Di- 
man, late Professor of 5 ae Py nd Political Boone Dp prow, Lani 
Persie. 12mo, pp. vil, 392. ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

00. 
PAMPHLETS. e 

The Beautiful Wretch: a Brighton story. By William Black. (The 
He me dy Library.) 8v0, pp. 41. New ‘ork : J.8. Ogilvie & Co. Price, 
10 cents. 

How Not to Teach; or, One hundred thin ne the teacher should not do; 
with reasons why. By William M. Griffin, 16mo, pp. 31. New York: 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

The Centenary of Robert Raikes; or, A sketch of the rise and Pg 


of the Sunday-school. By M. B. DeWitt, D.D. 8vo, pp. 43. 
ville, Tenn.: M. B. De Witt, D.D. 


That live publishers have an eye to the progress of the 
International lesson system is freshly evidenced by the 
increasing issue of books bearing upon thestudy of the por- 
tins of Scripture from which the lessons are for the time 
selected. Now that the International lessons are taken 
from the last four books of Moses, it was to be expected 
that there should be a reissue of the more valu- 
able of the old popular helps to their study. Accor- 
dingly, one publishing firm gives us a new edition of 
Murphy’s Commentary on the Book of Exodus, with a new 
introduction and notes by Dr. John Hall, of New York; 
another republishes Bush’s Notes on Leviticus, and, Notes 
on Numbers. Of the merits of Murphy and Bush, The 
Sunday School Times has already spoken, and itis not 
now necessary tosay more than that, while both have their 
points of value for the student, Bush excels in clearness 
and general availability for the Sunday-school teacher. 
A new work which will need no recommendation to those 
acquainted withthe author’s previous volumes is Notes on 
Deuteronomy, Vol. J., by C. H. M. In thie continuation 
of his notes on the Pentateuch, Mr. Mackintosh pursues 
the same quaint spiritualizing method which distin- 
guishes his previous volumes, Chapter after chapter is 
taken and commented on; and while the surface meaning 
is passed over almost without remark, the underlying 
spiritual principles are brought out and emphasized with 
that rich suggestiveness which comes from adeep religious 
experience. (Commentary on Exodus. 8vo, pp. 232, 
New York: I. K. Funk & Oo. Price, cloth, $1.50.— 
Notes on Leviticus, 12mo, pp. viii, 282. Chicago: 
Henry A. Sumner & Co. Price, $1.00.—Notes on Leviti- 
cus. 12mo, pp. vii, 475. Chicago: Henry A. Sumner 
& Co. Price, $1.00.—Notes on Deuteronomy. 16mo, 
pp. 436. New York: Loizeaux Brothers, Price, paper, 
50 cents; cloth, 75 eer) 


Within the past few years there have been issued a 
large number of little books, written by medical men, 
and intended ostensibly to benefit the community by im- 
parting to it, in plain, non-professional terms, informa- 
tion’ of a sort usual icted to doctors, It is quite 
natural that with this a should be joined some 


thought of the profit or a of the author. Good 
rves, and is likely to 


and honest work of 

secure, a reward in gro em and in pecuniary 
remuneration. But when it is plainly apparent that the 
author is in pursuit of nal gain, and by no means 
clear that he has the ab: or the will to be of much 
service to others, it is no aet of kindness “to the com- 
munity, and may be very (misleading to himyefor critics to 
“deal.gently with ‘his work, A new little applicant’ for 
popular favor is @ngitled ! How to avoid it, by 
Joseph F. Edwards, M. D. However excellent may have 
been the author’s intentions in writing this, he has failed 
to produce a book of sufficient merit to justify its circula- 
tion. It contains, it is true, a few good suggestions in 
regard to eating; but they are communicated in a style 
so diffuse, disorderly, inexact, sometimes even so gross, 
and withal so extremely dogmatic, that their scanty worth 
is hidden by abounding demerit. It is no pleasant task 
to speak so severely of any book, but it is altogether too 
common nowadays for ‘reviewers to gloss the faults of 
books they notice, and to shrink from telling the plain 
truth about them. There are far too many books made, 
and we believe that it is better for all that the poorer 
ones should be plainly designated by the critics. (16mo, 





pp. vii, 87. Philadelphia: Presley Blakiston & Co; 
Price, 75 cents. ) 


Mr. Moncure D. Conway is a professional magazinist, 
accustomed to produce speedily written articles on con- 
temporary men and events, and some people, therefore, 
will dismiss his new book, T7'homas Carlyle, without a 
reading, not unnaturally supposing it to be a mere 
hurried piece of book-making on a timely topic. It is 
really, however, worth more attention than most which has 
been written on Carlyle since his death ; for Mr. Conway 
was for many years a regular visitor at the Chelsea home 
of the “sage,” and was admitted to intimacy with him, 
so far as any of his contemporaries were accorded that 
honor. The book forms a readable and somewhat in- 
structive supplement to the Reminiscences, as edited by 
Mr. Froude; and it also is a plea and apology, to a cer- 
tain extent, for that much-discussed work. Mr. Conway 
urges that “the outcries of a broken heart” should not be 
regarded as the proper measure of the real Carlyle; and 
he pays enthusiastic tribute to the strength and earnest- 
ness of Carlyle’s sympathies with righteousness and its 
upholders. Many new anecdotes and letters are pre- 
- | sented, and the book as a whole represents the best that 
can be said by Carlyle’s intimate friends and admirers in 
defense of his better self. (12mo, cloth, pp. vii, 255. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 

Mr. Matthew Arnold would hardly be chosen by the 
majority of judicious readers as the ideal editor of Byron ; 
but his little selection of the Poetry'of Byron, just added 
to the well-known Golden Treasury Series, is an agree- 
able disappointment. The chief question to be asked of 
any volume of selections from this uncontrolled and 
sensual poet concerns its moral tone; and in this respect 
Mr. Arnold’s conservative temper keeps him in the right 
track, The selections are not open to serious criticism, 
and in his ably written introductory essay, Mr. Arnold 
makes perfectly plain the reasons for the decline of 
Byron’s fame during the latter and more rational part of 
the nineteenth century. He also draws a clear distinc- 
tion between the genius of Wordsworth and that of Byron, 
—to the advantage of the former. As a critic, Arnold is 
approached by very few of his contemporaries, and a 
study of his writings may very profitably be undertaken 
by such lighter-headed judges as Saintsbury, Dowden, or 
Symonds. The book, like all the volumes comprised in 
the series to which it belongs, is very handsomely pro- 
duced, (18mo, cloth, pp. xxxvi, 276. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. wing $1.25.) 

It is only in a restricted sense that the title of the 
Chautauqua Library of English History and Literature, Vol. 
IT., can be understood as descriptive of its contents. The 
volume consists of a series of historical sketches extracted 
from the works of the older and some of the modern his- 
torians of England, linked together by scanty connecting 
paragraphs. It lacks that unity and balance which 
should characterize even the most elementary history. 
The period covered in this volume is that of the early 
Plantagenets, from the usurpation of John in 1154 to the 
death of Edward III. in 1877. (12mo, pp. 124. New 
York: Phillips and Bank Price, cloth, 50 cents.) 

One of the better stories of child-life is Miss M. A. 
Paull’s Little Blue Jacket, which forms the initial chapter 
of, and gives its title to, a collection of short narratives by 
the same author, All have temperance as their motive, 
and in each some aspect of total abstinence is presented 
in a manner likely to do good, and attract youthful 
readers. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 162. New York: 
The National Temperance Society and Publication House. 
Price, 75 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Kwong Ki Chiu’s English Phrase Book, which is note- 
worthy as the first experiment in English lexicography 
by a native of the Chinese empire, has already run 
through its first edition, and a second edition is in 
preparation. re ar 

With its July issue, the little octavo magazine, The 
American Pulpit, becomes an eight-page quarto, with the 
title of The American Pulpit and Pew. A corresponding 
change has been made in the character of its contents,— 
more and shorter articles being inaerted. 

A new commentary on the Romans by the Rev. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, uniform with the author’s commentaries 
on the Gospels and the Acts, but adapted to both the Old 
and New Versions, will be issued in a few months by 
A. 8. Barnes & Co, The same firm will also publish soon 





a new church hymn and tune book by Mr. J. C. Hol- 
brook. 


Bengough, Moore, & Co., of Toronto, have commenced 
the issue of a people’s monthly paper under the title of 
The British American Workman. It closely imitates the 
style of the English popular penny religious magazines, 
from which also a considerable portion of its contents 
and illustrations are drawn. 

Mr. W. M. Griswold (Q. P. Index) has compiled an index 
tothe Eclectic Magazine, covering the entire period from 
the beginning in 1844 to the number for June, 1881, inclu- 
sive. The price ofthe index is $3, and it will besent for that 
price on application either to Q. P. Index, Bangor, Me., 
or to the publisher of the magazine, Mr. E. R. Pelton, 
New York. 


Three numbers have ental been issued of the Youths’ 
Series and three of the Children’s Series of the Lyceum 
Library, published by Phillips and Hunt. From pres- 
ent indications both series promise to be very successful 
antidotesto the cheap and nasty literature which finds its 
way into the hands of too many young people. The 
price of each number is ten cents. 


In reply to the + Baill that Dr. Parker of London, in 
his little volume of sermons, These Sayings of Mine, pub- 
lished in America at the beginning of this year, had 
been guilty of plagiarizing from a discourse of the Rev. 
Dr. Lorimer of Chicago, Dr. Parker shows that his own 
discourse was spoken and published in 1870, while Dr. 
Lorimer’s was neither spoken nor printed till 1879. 


The publication has been commenced at Buda-Pesth 
of a series of elementary historical handbooks translated 
from the English into the Hungarian language. So far 
the books selected have been mainly, though not exclu- 
sively, from Macmillan’s Literature and History Primers. 
Mr. T. W. Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of the 
United States will represent American history. 

As the issue of the Second Biennial Report of the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture was limited to five 
thousand copies, the edition has been entirely exhausted 
with the first distribution. The report contains a colored 
outline map of the state, and sectional maps in colors of 
each county, showing the railroads, water-courses, post- 
offices, and school-houses in each, The statistical ex- 
hibits give full details of the agricultural and other work 
done in 1879 and 1880, together with tabular comparisons 
of the results of these with those of previous years. 

A series of articles on the career and works of Flax- 
man, the great English sculptor, is commenced in the 
July number of Cassell’s Magazine of Art. The accom- 
panying illustrations very successfully reproduce the 
freedom and vigor of Flaxman’s work. The frontispiece 
to this number is an engraving of Alma Tadema’s 
Sappho. Mr. Hubert Herkimer contributes a pen sketch 
of his picture Missing, but the execution of the sketch 
is not such as to justify the prominent position given to it 
in the magazine. Mr. T. A. Trollope, in a well-written 
paper, disposes of the so-called Cenci portrait. The 
other contents do not call for special notice. 


One of the most important biblical discoveries of this 
century in the field of New Testament apologetics is the 
recent unearthing of the commentary of Ephrem the 
Syrian on Tatian’s Diatessaron. In 1836 the Mechitarist 
monks at Venice published the second volume of a col- 
lection of Armenian translations of the works of Ephrem. 
Among the treatises in this collection was one purport- 
ing to be an exposition by Ephrem of a harmony of the 
Gospels. In 1876 the late Professor Moesinger of Salz- 
burg published a Latin translation ; but it was not until 
last year, when Professor Ezra Abbot, in his monogram 
on The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, drew attention 
to its significance in the apologetics of the Gospels, that 
the attention of scholars was directed to the importance 
of the discovery. From Ephrem’s copious exposition 
the nature and method of the lost Diatessaron of Tatian 
have been fully ascertained. The Diatessaron is proved 
to be a harmony of the four Gospels, not, as the author 
of Supernatural Religion and other skeptical critics have 
contended, a supernumerary gospel. And as the date of 
the Diatessaron cannot be much later than the middle of 
the second century, all theories of the late and post- 
apostolic origin of the Gospels are conclusively refuted. 
A popular statement of the discovery of Ephrem’s Expo- 
sition and its bearing upon the authenticity of the 
Gospels is contributed to the London Expositor for July 
by the Rey. Henry Wace. 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


—<——- 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1881. 
Indian Territory, territorial, at Atoka-.---.----- August 11, 12 
Georgia, state, at Griffin ....-------------------- August 24, 25 
North Carolina, state, at Salem---~------------ September 1, 2 
Virginia, state, at Petersburg ------~------++~~-- October 5, 6 
Kansas, state, at Emporia------ saw na eeoeeenn Ogtober 11-18 


New Hampshire, state, at Rochester -.-.--------~---- Nov. 1-3 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES. 


Ocean Grove Sunday-school Congress, at Ocean Grove, New 


Jersey ------------ ---- --2- 2-2 enn eens == on July 18-28 
Thousand Islands Sunday-school Parliament, at Thousand 
Islands Park, New York. .-.-.---.-~----------. July 20-29 
Seaside Sunday-school Assembly, at Asbury Park, New Jer- 
Si ee August 2-12 
Wisconsin State Sunday-school Assembly, at Green Lake, 
Madison.-.-----n0-n000----- eennwnnnee August 2-12 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
York .....3-24-4- -- + heme ann nace densaae cone August 2-18 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at Framingham, 
MaeeeeineGtte oo... pce ncasanener August 23 to September 2 


THE ISLAND PARK ASSEMBLY. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Among the most successful of the assemblies held upon 
the Chautauqua model is that of Island Park, Rome City, 
Indiana, now at the close of its third annual session. 
Among the elements which have contributed to its pros- 
perity are its fine situation and surroundings, its abun- 
dant railroad connections, and its able management in 
the departments both of instruction and of finance. 

About thirty-five miles north of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
lies a lake four miles long, dotted with picturesque islands. 
One of these is Island Park, the seat of the Assembly. It 
lies in sizht of the railroad station, and is connected with 
the continent by a bridge, which secures at once the 
needed isolation and convenience of access. On the 
island are the buildings and tents for the public meetings, 
parks for rambling (so necessary for assemblies, especially 
on moonlight nights) ; a tabernacle seating by report three 
thousand, but probably not so many in reality; a large pa- 
vilion and smaller section tents; news-stands, a book- 
store, a hall of science, and the inevitable restaurant. 
There are no cottages, except a long dormitory, somewhat 
on the plan of the Ark at Chautauqua, and but few tents 
on the Island, as most of the attendants at the Assembly 
tent at Barber Point, a wooded hill on the mainland, con- 
nected with the meetings by a rope ferry. Next summer, 
a bridge will replace the old flat-boat, and many cottages 
will rise among the chestnut-trees on the bluff. 

The organizer and conductor of the Assembly has been, 
from the first, the Rev. A. H. Gillet of Michigan, whose 
wisdom in plan and energy in execution have contributed 
greatly toitssuccess. Following the Chautauqua model, he 
has organized various departments of the Assembly work ; 
as, secular normal, Sunday-school normal, scientific, 
languages, music, missionary, temperance, and others. If 
the programme of this year has had any fault, it is that of 
providing so many departments that some of the ablest 
lectures have been delivered to the smallest audiences. 

From the platform of the tabernacle we have listened 
to a representative array of lecturers, among whom it is 
difficult to assign pre-eminence. Dr. J. H. Vincent led 
us up “ Among the Heights ;” Chancellor Sims of Syra- 
cuse illustrated ‘Character Building ;” President Scott 
of Ohio State University showed a wealth of learning 
and of language in his lecture on “Julius Cesar,” and 
his evening talks upon “Rome” accompanied with 
stereopticon illustrations, Frank Beard was on hand, 
bearing with appropriate dignity his new honors as Pro- 
fessor in Syracuse University, but as funny as of old in 
his “Congressional Sunday School,” with cartoons of pub- 
lic men, and his “I. C, V.R,” a travesty of the C. L. 8. C.; 
and Professor Sherwin was also present, with speech 

and song. Dr. Pierson of Detroit gave three timely and 
telling lectures upon various phases of infidelity; Pro- 
fessor Cumnock of Northwestern University charmed us 
all by his elocutionary renderings of characters pathetic 
and amusing; the Hon. George N. Bain of Louisville, 
Kentucky, gave several eloquent addresses upon tem- 
perance ; Drs. Alabaster, Ninde, Moffatt of Fort Wayne, 
and many others, delivered lectures of marked ability 
and interest; and the practical talks with secular teach- 
ers, by Dr. Harris, of the Concord School of Philosophy, 
and Professor Payne, are spoken of by those who heard 
them with high praise. Dr. Blackburn of Chicago gave 
a course of lectures on “Church History,” deserving of 
larger audiences than they received on account of the 
crowded condition of the programme. 


The Rev. J. L. Hurlbut conducted a ‘class of about fifty 
teachers through two sessions per diem of drill and 
lecture. Fifteen presented themselves for the final 
tussle with the examination questions; and time and the 
committees’ report will tell how many of them are 
worthy of a place in the fraternity of Island Park 
Alumni. 

There have been addresses upon kindergarten work, 
and its relation to the Sunday-school, by Miss M. H. Ross, 
of the Illinois Normal School, Cook County; upon the 
late Dr. Perrine’s panorama of Palestine, by his daughter, 
Miss Lura Perrine; andupon the work of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, by Mrs. Willing, Miss 
Burdette, and Miss McNeil of Japan. Nor may we 
forget to mention the lectures on missionary topics by 
Dr. 8. L. Baldwin of China, and Rev. E. P. Dunlap 
of Japan. 

Music hath charms at an assembly, as everywhere, so 
we must refer to Professor C. C. Case and his chorus 
choir, who seemed to enjoy their Music College, and 
whose concerts everybody enjoyed; to the Tennesseans, 
whose songs carried us to the plantation “ befo’ de wah,” 
though they brought us back again with some music of 
the modern school; and the Constantine Band, whose mel- 
low strains were borne afar over the lake morning and 
evening. 

The Fourth of July was a great day at Island Park; 
not less than ten thousand people passed through the 
gates and thronged the Island. Indeed, one young man 
from the country gave, as a reason for not entering, his 
fear that such a crowd might sink the Island. Hope and 
fear were mingled as the hourly bulletins were read from 
Washington. Chancellor Sims cast aside his prepared 
lecture, and gave a new address, wrought out at white 
heat from the excitement of the time; and the announce- 
ment was made that, should the President's prospects con- 
tinue to improve, the last day of the Assembly would be 
held as a “Garfield Jubilee.” Accordingly the conclud- 
ing day was given up to this celebration, in which a 
large number of visitors joined. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—aA larger attendance than usual marked the conven- 
tion of the Middle Tennessee Sunday-school Association, 
held at McMinnville, July 5-7. The statistical report 
presented, though incomplete, had the merit of accuracy, 
and was a decided advance upon previous showings. 
Members of at least six different denominations were 
present as delegates, and fine feeling and harmony pre- 
vailed. At the great temperance mass meeting there 
was present the largest audience ever assembled in 
McMinnville. The Rey. Dr. M. B, De Witt, who was 
re-elected as president of the association, writes that the 
convention was in every way successful, and that the out- 
look for Sunday-school work in middle Tennessee is 
decidedly encouraging. 

—A lsrge number of delegates were present at the 
Dakota Sunday-school Association’s convention at Parker, 
June 21-23. The interest was good. The church in 
which the convention was held was packed at nearly 
every meeting. A very decided advance has been made 
within the past year. There are now about 200 Sunday- 
schools and 6,000 scholars in the territory. The Black 
Hills hold an association separately every year. This 
year they held their third annual meeting at Deadwood 
at the same time as the Parkerconvention. They report 
about 1,250 in the Sunday-school, with rapidly increas- 
ing schools. The association was divided into six dis- 
tricts, with a vice-president and secretary in each district ; 
and it is expected that within the coming year district 
organizations will be formed similar to those recommended 
by the statistical secretary of the International Conven- 
tion. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—It is announced that the Pennsylvania State Sunday- 
school Convention will meet at Johnstown in October. 
The date is not yet definitely fixed. 


MISSIONS. 


—The recent prohibition in Calcutta of open-air preach- 
ing on the part of the missionaries has been overruled by 
the higher courts. 

—Four native missionaries of the London Missionary 
Society in New Guinea have been murdered by the peo- 
ple of Kalo, a small village in Hood Bay. 

—The London Missionary Society issues a sketch of 
ten years’ work at Lifu, one of the Loyalty Islands. 
The population of the island is now entirely Christian. 





The Sunday-school normal work was not neglected. 





940 Roman Catholics. The nine churches have now a 
membership of 2,085. 

—In 1834, the Society for Promoting Female Education 
in the East, the first agengy of its kind in England, was 
commenced in London. The society now includes six 
distinct zenana missions in India, a Chinese girls’ school 
in Singapore, seven of whose scholars have devoted them- 
selves to missionary work in China, a training-school on 
Mount Lebanon in which nearly thirty Syrian school- 
mistresses have been trained for their work, and various 
missions in Palestine and South Africa. The number of 
missionaries and missionary correspondents of the society 
is 80; of schools, 278, with 16,550 scholars; and of ze- 
nanas, 274, the returns from which, though incomplete, 
show 1,397 pupils. 

—A correspondent, in Turkey, of the Gospel in All 
Lands gives some details of the work in Hadjin. “The 
work is going on most encoumgingly. Of the twenty-five 
pupils in Mrs. Coffin’s school, there are only four who, as 
far as human judgment can decide, remain unconverted. 
A blessed new life pervades the whole school. The girls 
passed a very creditable examination in various studies 
on the day before I left. In the church I see evidences 
of great progress since I was in Hadjin eighteen years 
ago. The young pastor is a hard worker, and God has 
this year blessed his labors most graciously. Thirty have 
been added to the church recently, and this is only about 
half, as I understand, of the number hopefully con- 
verted. In Shar, also, there has been an interesting work 
going on for several weeks,” 


—Miss E, J. Whately was present at the annual Mild- 
may Conference recently held in England, and gave some 
account of her work in Egypt. The schools at Cairo now 
have a daily attendance of more than five hundred. 
Instruction in the Scriptures is the first object, and all 
the scholars (two-thirds of the girls and one-half of the 
boys being Mohammedans) are brought daily into direct 
contact with the truths of the gospel. A Bible-woman 
is constantly engaged in teaching women in their own 
houses to read the Scriptures. She now teaches in fifteen 
different families, and thirty-five of her scholars are able 
to read the Bible fluently. Over three hundred families 
are on the visiting list of the mission. The medical 
mission, which has been in existence for only two years, 
has already relieved between two and three thousand 
persons. 


GENERAL. 


—The progress of the scholars’ written examinations 
movement in Sheffield, England, is evidenced from the 
following figures: In 1874 the number of scholars who 
entered was 440; of these 264 attended, and 135 passed ; 
in 1881 just 2,000 entered, 1,834 attended, and 1,052 
passed. 

—Some of the English newspapers have not only 
decided that Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey will undertake 
an evangelistic tour through Great Britain in the autumn 
and winter of this year, but have already marked out 
his course from Glasgow and Edinburgh to London. In 
the meantime Mr. Moody himself announces that while 
it is possible that he may visit Great Britain in the 
autumn, he has not yet definitely decided to do so. 

—A Rambling Club has been organized in connection 
with the Young Men’s Christian Association of Roches- 
ter, New York. The club meets every Thursday evening, 
and starts in a body along a pre-arranged route. For 
purposes of work it divides into three sections, geological, 
botanical, and natural history. Collections of flowers, 
insects, and stones have been made, and a cabinet for 
their reception and classification will soon be formed at 
the Association rooms. 

—A manual of the constitution, by-laws, objects and 
work of the Sunday-school Union of the District of 
Columbia has just been issued by the Union. The cen- 
sus returns of this year show 51,136 children in the district 
between the ages of five and eighteen. The number of 
Sunday-school scholars in the district is about 39,000. 
The Union is undenominational, but wishes to co-operate 
with the denominational schools in increasing the Sunday- 
school membership of the district. 


—In journeying from Arkansas into Louisiana to com- 
mence a new mission there, the missionary of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Union was well received. He finds 
many communities destitute of Sunday-schools, and 
religious instruction and training much neglected, not 
because there are no ministers nor churches, but because 
the ministers are so few that they must make a minute 
sub-division of their labors among so many. He finds, 
also, a great multiplicity and variety of creeds, rendering - 
the work of the Union missionary the more important. 





Out of the 6,576 inhabitants, 5,636 are Protestants and 


In his experience in Arkansas he found that the results 
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a union Borst tendo | to the increase 
and building up of churches. 


—Invalids and pleasare-seekers are flock- 
ing into the Adirondack Mountains this 
summer as never before, moved by the 
flattering article in Harper’s Monthly for 
May, and not a few have gone there to 
die, as did the son of the correspondent of 
The Sunday School Times who communi- 
cates this item, and who has just read with 
deepened interest, as some others may 
whose friends have resorted thither, this 
report of a missionary of the American 
Sunday-school Union in that region : “We 
are praising God for his good work in 
Franklin County” (in which is “ Paul 
Smith’s” famous hotel and shealth resort). 
“Ten Sunday-schools there reported re- 
vivals the last winter and spring. In nearly 
every case these revivals were connected 
with the earnest instructions of consecrated 
teachers as a deep under-current. All the 
schools organized by me the past year re- 
ceived aid from the Union in the shape 
of books or papers, generally both. When 
starting the St. Regis Falls school, the 
nearest pastor said, ‘ Just throwing money 
away.’ But during the past winter there 
was not only a Sunday-school there, but 
also fifteen conversions.” 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


PROMOTING FLOWER 
CULTURE. 


Even though it is not now the season 
for the sowing of flower seeds, there is a 
gain in knowing how much good has been 
done in the line of promoting flower cul- 
ture, through the influence of Sunday- 
school teachers, and in becoming acquainted 
with the ways in which this good has been 
brought about. 

A Pennsylvania worker tells his story of 
work in this line, as follows: 

“Under the head of Ways of Working, 
you mention the ‘work of love’ of a 
superintendent i in distributing flower seeds 
among his scholars. I have for the last 
three years been presenting my scholars a 
few plants of the easiest cultivated flow- 
ering annuals; and this year I presented 
each member of my school with a package 
each of sweet alyssum and mignonette 
seeds, accompanied with the enclosed cir- 
cular. I was glad to see the notice I refer 
to, for I know now, that I have the exam- 
ple and encouragement of at least one 
Sunday-school worker; and I was before 
afraid to speak of my plan, for fear some- 
body might think it a queer Sunday-school 
work. But I am passionately fond of 
flowers, and they are enlightening and re- 
fining ; and I distribute them with the 
hope that—if nothing more—they will 
bring some brightness into some sad heart 
or home,” 

The circular note sent by this _Superin- 
tendent. with the seeds he distributed is in 
the following form : 

TO THE MEMBERS OF 
THE BROWNSVILLE SECOND M. E. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 

These seeds are presented to you with the re- 

quest, that you plant and carefully cultivate 


them with your own hands, They are recom- ‘ 


mended to you, not for their dazzling beauty, 
but for their easy culture and modest worth ; 
and with the hope that through them you 
might be led to love flowers, and love and trust 
in Him who said “ Consider the lilies,”” Read 
Matt. 6: 24-34. 

Be liberal with your flowers; share with 
those that have none; especially, if there be 
any sick, send them fresh flowers often ; it will 
cheer them in their affliction, and do you good. 
“ Let every little nosegay bring 

Not only ce of the 1 spring, 

But sweeter ce of his name, 

Who saves and perieee reese and heals, 

The living Saviour, still the same 

Who every pain and sorrow feels,” 





Please read Matthew 10: 42, 25: 31-40, 
James 1: 27. 


and 


DIRECTIONS : 


Sow in loose soil, and cover with fine earth 
about one-fourth of an inch deep, patting the 
ground down, very slightly, on top of the seeds, 
with your hand, This is to firm the earth about 
the seeds, so that it will notdry out too rapidly. 
When the seedlings are about an inch and a 
half high, they can be transplanted easily. 

Pinch off all flowers as soon as they begin to 
fade: and the bloom will be more constant. 

Yours with kind regard, 

J. WILL PORTER. 


P.8.—If nothing prevents, we will hold another 
“ Flower Social, this summer—at which a number of 
prizes will be offered for merit in flower growing. 


In this same line comes a letter in The 
Christian Union, from Mr. Benjamin 
Clarke, the well-known editor of The Sun- 
day School Chronicle, of London, on 
“Flower Cultivation by English Sunday 
Scholars,” 

“Seeing a notice in The Christian Union 
of the distribution of some flower seeds to 
an individual school prompts me to send a 
short account of a simple movement in 
England which has assumed rather large 
proportions. 

“Some four years ago at a Sunday-school 
conference I was urging the encouragement 
of the cultivation of flowers as a pleasant 
and innocent employment for some of the 
leisure hours of our scholars, and in the 
case of the poorer of them as a means 
of brightening their homes, when the secre- 
tary of a local Sunday-school Union, him- 
self a nurseryman, offered to send me 
packets of seeds for the scholars of’ the 
Gifford Hall Mission Sunday-school, of 
which I am superintendent. In the follow- 
ing spring he sent me two hundred packets 
of seeds, and afterwards some young seed- 
ling plants. These were distributed to as 
many as cared to cultivate them; and in 
order to give them a better chance we 
gave each scholar a flower-pot filled with 
suitable earth. In the autumn we held a 
flower-show in the school-room, when 
about two hundred plants of various kinds 
were entered for competition, and prizes 
of books were awarded for the best speci- 
mens, some of which, according to the 
opinion of an amateur gardener of expe- 
rience who acted as judge, were very 
creditable indeed. We had thought that 
the cultivation of these plants and the sub- 
sequent show might, perhaps, awaken some 
little interest on the part of the parents in 
the mission, but we little expected to hear 
so pleasing a result as that which encour- 
aged us at the first exhibition. 

“Among the visitors was the father of one 
of our scholars, whom we had often tried 
to get to our meetings, especially on Sun- 
day evenings, but in vain. He came, how- 
ever, to the flower-show, interested in his 
little Charley’s plant, which, perhaps, he 
hoped would be distinguished as a prize- 
winner. At all events the plant did win a 
prize, and it would be difficult to say 
whether the father or the lad were the 
more pleased. On the following Sunday. 
evening the father attended the service, 
the first time for many a long year that he 
had ever found himself in God’s house any- 
where. Shortly afterwards little Charley 
died, full of quiet joyful faith in the Shep- 
herd who was thus taking him to himself 
at so tender an age. One would like:to be 
able to state as a fact that the father was 
then led to trust himself to the same divine 
guidance; but at any rate the son’s memory 
kept a tender spot in his father’s heart, 
and for two years afterwards little Char- 
ley’s plant was cared for and brought to the 
exhibition. For some years we have con- 
tinued flower exhibitions among our schol- 
ars, with the happiest results; our exhibi- 
tions have always been looked forward to 
as pleasant gatherings, whilst the amount 
of innocent pleasure which the culture of 





the plants afforded it would be impossible 
to estimate. 

Indeed, the success of the experiment 
led to the development of flower cultiva- 
tion in other Sunday-schools. In the fol- 
lowing year the same friend made an offer 
of one hundred packets of seeds to all 
who applied through The Sunday School 
Chronicle, and would undertake to en- 
courage their cultivation. In the follow- 
ing year it was found necessary to make a 
charge of two shillings and sixpence for a 
hundred packets, and at this rate a very 
large number were sent out. This year it 
was necessary to impose certain condi- 
tions, so numerous had the applications 
become, and notice was given in The 
Sunday School Chronicle that seeds would 
be supplied at the rate of two and six- 
pence per hundred packets, to Sunday- 
schools only, provided that the managers 
would undertake (a) to hold a flower-show, 
(5) to offer prizes for the best plants, 
and (c) to send a report to The Sun- 
day School Chronicle. In this way up- 
wards of 17,000 packets have been for- 
warded to different parts of England and 
Ireland, and it may be fairly assumed that 
flower cultivation has now become a rec- 
ognized supplemental agency of the Sun- 
day-school. A little pamphlet published 
by The Sunday School Union has been 
useful in publishing hints and suggestions 
to managers and teachers as to the encour- 
agement of flower cultivation and the 
holders of flower-shows ; and this year a 
little two-paged leaflet for the scholars has 
been issued, giving a few simple cultural 
directions ; and of this many thousands 
have been sold. 

It. will be late for any distribution of 
seeds when this reaches the readers of this 
paper, but if the suggestion commends it- 
self to managers of American schools they 
will be able to begin the experiment this 
year by the distribution of young plants, 
which may produce even more encouraging 
results than seeds. But whether the ex- 
ample be followed or not, I am sure the 
thought of so many thousand scholars 
engaged in this beautiful and elevating 
pursuit will be pleasant to a very large 
number of the readers of this paper, to 
whom every development of the Sunday- 
school Cm is ee 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 42,000 
copies, Adwertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The uniform rate 
for ordinary advertisements is 20 cents per agate 
line for each amd every insertion, excepting for 
the ths of November and December, when the 
rate is 30 cents per line. Large extra editions, 





for special use, are printea during these months | Cheste 


in addition to the issue for subscribers. 
CHURCH FURNISHING is carried on ex- 
tensively in Boston at Paine’s manufactory. 
Their new illustrated price-list gives some 
idea of what they are doing. Send Sor one, 





SPECIAL "NOTICES. 


~ Parents must not find fault if their shoe bills are 
double what they need be, and at the same time their 
children’s toes are ragged, if they neglect to buy shoes 
which have improvements that protect them from 
wear at the poe and that are not objectionable in — 
way. The A.S. T. Co. Black Tip prevents all thes 


evils itz 
“THE CELEBRATED 


Pansy Books, 


25 LARGE VOLUMES. 
10 Medium and 10 Small Volumes. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
D. LOTHROP &€ CO., Publishers, Boston. 


PERHAPS YOU HAVEN’T SEEN 


Everybody’s Sheet. of Ready Information ad- 
vertised on page 476 of last week’s paper. It 
is certainly a valuable thing, just what you 
will want. Read the advertisement of last 
week and send 25c. for a copy, or $1.00 for five. 
AGATE PUB, CO., 632 N. 8th. St., Philadelphia, 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Is successfully taught by 
\ mail, Send for a circular. 
— — ae ay aa 

Avenue, New York City 


MISS ANABLE’S 


Boarding and Day School for You 

Pine St., philudelp ia. ‘The 33d SCH OOL Y HAR will 

begin on w rit Oat. 

(CEESTN UT STREET ‘SEMIN ARY, Philadelphia, 
iss Bonney and Miss Dillaye, Principals. 

thirty-second year of this boarding an school in 

commence Sept. 21, at 1615 Chestnut Street. 


West Chestnut Street Institute. — 


Home School for Young Ladies. Ninth year begins 
Sept. 20, 1881, at 4035 Chestnut Street, West Ph 
MRS. J. A. BOGA ‘RDUS, Principal. 


_ Boston School of Oratory. 


Full course of Two years, three hours daily ; shorter 
course, ONE YEAR. Term begins 6 o Ap lica- 
tion at 1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass., PP tos 
from 10 to 12 A. M.; after that from 12 tot 1 . ost, For 
circulars apply to R. R. RAYMOND, Principal. 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Newton, Sussex 

Co., N.J. Athorough Home-school for both sexes, 
with best Christian influences. Exceedingly healthy. 
se 2 | gpomm vane @-& veer. x: Sa 6,1881, 


ELMIRAFEMALE COLLEGE 


‘This College is tor giving 
a artes education inet Colizge and Eclectic Courses of 
Study, and alsoin Musicand Art. Heated by steam and 
furnished with an elevator. 











tél 


By reason of its endow- 
mentits charges are unusually moderate. Send for cata- 
logue to REv. A. W. Cowxs, D.D., Pres., Elmira, we Ke 


'YREEHOLD INSTITUTE, Freehold, N. J. Estab- 
lished in 1844. Prepares young men and boys for 
the best colleges and forbusiness. References: Dr. 
McCosh and the Faculty of Princeton Coll Pan 
Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, Principal, — 
VREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Usual erty Courses, with Musical Instituteand 
Commercial Coll Founded 1802. Both Sexes. 
Influences decid ous. Home care and com- 
forts. ngly located ey <3 
and on direct route from N. Y 
bnoderater for salt-water bath: mand gy age 
modera\ ns Sept. 1. Vv. F.D. 
BLAK ES A.M, Principal : Gonisnks, RL 
= omneet boarding from ee taly 1 to August t 30. 


Boston. Gnaher. 


LENWOOD we es. 

A Home Boarding School for both sexes. Only 860 

aterm, Send for catalogue and be convinced ol its 

excellence. CHARLES JACOBUS, A.M., Principal. 

ISS M, 8. GIBSON’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 1519 Walnut St., Philad’a, will re-o; 

t. 22. Home popiis Manited: 








tor the Fall session, Sept. 


Hepes College, vere Coll 
R,, 9miles from a 
care of Friends 





feiphia: ‘Giider 

(Orthodox). Fall te: ns 9th 

mo. l4th. Classical and Scientific Courees. or par. 
Prof. THOMAS, 


ticulars. address A. 
THOMAS CHASE. LL.D., ent. 
Fane ae MILITARY 4 ACADEMY, Wor- 


ember ia aun 1e8t > ,Abpiy for Circulate to 
c. OB mere LF, A:M.,Supt. 


Tss HAINES'S =a WOODSIDE, HART- 
ford,Conn. Location unsurpassed for health ful- 
ness and ’ picturesque surroundings. Full courses in 
lish, Latin, French, German, Italian, music, and 
nting. References.—Rt. RA! ae? ames. 
mer age od . ~ ae bomy omen 4 Rev. D: 


Rev. Dr. Dr. Burton, He: 
barenrd, LieD., and Chas. age, Re, Warner, Hartfo 


[J OME SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Pleasant, h,eafe. 7th year begins Sept. 5. 
Rev. W. M. WEL , Principal, Hightstown, N. J. 


LYONS (N .Y.) 3 MUSICAL ACADEMY. 


Founded 1854. tgs Lessons, Its graduates very 
successful as teachers. Terms moderate. Address as 
above for newest circular. 

Rev. L, H. SHERWOOD, M.A., Found arn ipal 


Is8 E. J. MACKIE’S Boarding and Day School 

for Young Ladies and Children, 3 Newburgh, 

N. Y., will re-open September 3. Instruction thor- 
ough.’ Best advantages for Languages and Music. 


1841. MAPLEWOOD 188!. 


r You Ladi Pittsfield, 
Mass., offers RARE ADVANTAG in a loca- 


tion of Ty beauty. Address Rev. 
Cc, V. SPEAR, P: cipal. 


SEX END FOR REE TO THE MYSTIC VAL- 
ley Institute, Mystic Bridge,Conn. Both Sexes, 


MARE oon MUSIC SEMINARY tor 

Young Ladies. Established 1873. For cata- 

logues, address, Prof. D. 8. BABCOCK, 
East Haddam, Middlesex Co., Conn. 


Institate for Young 


Ladies. 
First-class. Opens Rept Mth, Cir- 
arsfree. Rev. C. D. RICE, Principal 


PEDDIE INSTITUTE, — 


AT HIGHTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 
Both sexes. Begins September 1. Fits for College or 
~ Business. Music, on and Drawing. Expenses 


low. A school every way worthy and increasingly so 
Send tor catalogue to Rev. E. J. AvERy, A. M., Brin. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy, 


Opens aud ngs i“) Civil Engineeri 
eeiton Cc cs, and ees conferr 

Apply to Mahlon Bryan 6 oti 80 South n Hleventh Bt, 

adelphia, or COL. T Pres’t. 


“DR. WARRING’S | SEE 
MILATARY INSTITUTE. 

B. J. Lossing, the historian, writes: ‘‘ For years be- 
fore our son was under your care I knew from parents 
and pupils the value of your training of the young. 
Were he to continue his studies in school any longer, 
we should feel wet to have him sacar your instruc- 
tion would be a real blessing for him 

Geo. ew" 2d Silk 
ter, Conn. lw 
school, and feel 
your kind care the 
about hawt 
of compl 




















~~ Ossining; 
Sing Sing, N. 
culars 





ry 

tyear. His letters (averagirx 
er week to his mother, with not one wor 
so cheerful and wel ii, prove to us 
he has a happy and delightfi 

From Pet r M. son, Pres Phoenix Bank, New 
York: ran I shalt be ¢ ad to give et the benefit of any 
influence I may rd in my power toexert in your be- 
halt, My neoner Andrew non. Jr., did well under 
your care, I know that nts are entirel 
satisfied, nis | rh they feel hd 1 for all the kind- 
ness and attention wh rz he received during the years 
that he was a member of your family. You can also re- 
fer to his father, Commodore Andrew Bryson, U.8. N.” 

Send for a circular, or, better yet. come and see. 


CORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 

Location 300 feet above the River, unsu in 
Pupils ond healthfulness. Careful personal attention. 
ils fitted for any classin College. French spoken 
tes” RRSP A ERED ES HOH Price. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


with U.S. Mattite ay y teteen going, wide- 
awake school tary, De 78, combining ghfol Mi 
Drill, and Recreation in due proportion. (Catal 


with Chart “ pit uisitions. or on “~ 
tion. Ts BISBEE, A.M. Principal 
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A Book for Fwery Superintendent. 


A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. * 








sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by H. Clay Trumbull, Editor 
of The Sunday School Times, Price, bound in cloth, with fine steel portrait, $1. 


A Superintendent or Pastor can hardly get for himself a more: helpful book than “A Model Superintendent.” 
It shows just what a wise Superintendent did, and just how he did it. A few commendations of it are given below. 


From The New York Herald, 

“ A book that should be read by all Sunday-school 
managers, without regard to sect.” 
From The New York Tribune. ‘ 

“ His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare g sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction. 

From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 

From The New York Times. 

“Hundreds of superintendents and Sunday-school 
officers and teachers who are laboring in the same 
cause to-day, have perhaps the same zeal and earnest- 
ness, but are without the talent and sagacity to make 
their work equally prosperous and successful. To 
them Mr. Trumbull’s volume will be of great use in 
the way of plan and suggestions whereby they make 
their labors more effective, while all who have an 
interest in the Sunday-school cause will find it inter- 
esting and profitable.” 


From The Boston Evening Traveller, 


“A book which should be placed in the hands of 
every Sunday-school worker.” 


From The Philadelphia Daily Times. 


“Mr. Haven was a model superintendent because 
he , in addition to the strong, relasens feel- 
ing necessary to the prosecution of effective Sunday- 
school work, the strength of character and the power 
of organizing which will carry a man to the front in 
any calling—which actually did carry him to a com- 
manding position in all relations of life. Mr. Trum- 
bull’s graphic description of the model superinten- 
dent’s earnest and successful effort shows these fine 
human qualities in full play; and the result is a 
biography that to anybody who respects a life of 
manly endeavor toward a noble end must possess a 
singular charm.” 


From The New York Graphic. 


‘**Mr. Trumbull has not given a one-sided view ot 
Mr. Haven’s character, but has delineated him so that 
the reader is able to gain a clear idea of the man as he 
was, not only in the poe aged of a Sunday- 
——y but as he was in all his daily walks and avoca- 
tions.’ 

From The Springfield Republican. 

“While interesting in its faithful delineation of Mr. 

Haven’s beautiful life and character as a whole, it is 

rticularly valuable as an illustrative pattern of! Sun- 

ay-school work as shown in Mr. Haven’s long experi- 
ence, zealous activities, and practical methods.” 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
pa yee! as the Sunday-school worker needs. Itis 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 


From The Hartford Couran@ 

“ The volume is carefully written in excellent, for- 
cible English, and with a directness that e nd 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
end. . .. Thestory is one that will be of great service, 
and it is likely from its manner and substance to se- 
cure the wide perusal it deserves.” 

From The Philadelphia Press. 


“A model for what may be called special biographies, 
preserving. as it does, a just proportion between the 
ife of the man and his wor with intelligent and 
explanatory comments which will be useful to any one 
interested in the welfare and progress of the wor 
gun by Robert Raikes just one hundred years ago.” 
From The Providence Journal, 


“The little book tells just how Mr. Haven became 
a@ model superintendent both in city and country Sun- 
day-schools. It in reality aves a history of this 
method of doing good, em ying not only Mr. 
Haven's experience, but also Mr. umbull’s, the 
editor of The Sunday School Times,” 
From The Utica Morning Herald. 


“The book is an instructive one. As Mr. Trumbull 
well says in his preface, ‘ the best working model for 
Sunday-school superintendents is—a model superin- 
tendent.’ It shows what a man has already done, 
| ee of giving directions to show what ought to be 

one,” 


From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods, 
and gives. besides, the precise fi | 

n 


iorms and exerci: 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, 
essing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 


volume will be widely useful.” 
From The Religious Herald, Richmond, Va, 

“*The Model Superintendent’ has never been de- 
scribed in so attractive and instructive a way as in a 
little volume with that title just published by the 
Harpers, and written by H. Clay Trumbull, the editor 
of The Sunday School Times. In sketching the life ot 
Mr. Haven, a Sunda ool man of extraordinary 

ifts and success, he has made it the means of show- 
hg, as by living demonstration, how a superintendent 
may most effectiv do his noble work, and of giv- 
ing the most stimu ne and d co encourage- 
ment to zeal and hope. ot only superintendents, 
but teachers and pastors, will find the book singularly 
pleasant and wholesome.” 

From The Christian Advocate, New York. 


“ The book should go gmonas” the young, and the 
teachers of the young everywhere.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-school 
library, while,ifsome means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
were digest it, the effect could not fail of béing 
especially happy and favorable to all good.”’. 

From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 


“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantl 
and so thor hily introduces a novice to the methods 





endowed, in our best regulated modern Sunday- 
schools.” 


From The Christian Union, New York. 


“ Every superintendent will be profited by perusing 
this volume.” 


From the Rev. Richard Newton, D.D., of the Interna- 
tional Lesson Committee, 
“TI wish acopy of your admirable little book could 
be put in the hands of every superintendentd an 
teacher in the country.” 


From the Rev. Warren Randolph, D.D., of the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee. 
“Your book must render essential service to the 
cause which Mr. Haven so truly loved.” 


From the Rev. James A. Worden, Sunday-school Secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


“ Your portraiture of an active business man doin 
@ superintendent’s work truly and thoroughly, wil 
show many &@ man how, though immersed in cares, he 
can do the same.”’ 

From John E. Searles, Jr., late chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the International Sunday.school Con- 
vention, 


“ This book should be in the library of every Sun- 
day-school, and inthe hands of every Sunday-schvol 
worker in the land. The single chapter on ‘ A Coun- 
try Sunday-school,’ is worth many times the price of 
the book to every ae dent and teacher who is 
laboring in such a field, while every worker in ‘A 
City Sunday-school” will also be practically helped 
by the chapter on that topic. To advanced workers 
and all veg 8 increase the efficiency of their 
Sunday: ool, the chapter on ‘ Methods and a 
will be the centre of interest. The book is wort 
alike of its subject and author. I know of no better 
manual on the Sunday-school work.” 

From The Sunday School Journal ( Methodist Episcopal). 

“ This is, perhaps, the book among all the issues of 
the press pertaining to Sunday-school work for the 
past five years. ... Its reading ought to make better 
teachers and more consecrated Christians.” 


From Ihe Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 


“ We know not where there isa volume better worth 
reading be pes superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
...A didactic statement of what a superintendent 
ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true 
superintendent in his life is better... . Others than 
superintendents will be helped by this book. 
commend it to all of our r ers as one worth owning 
and studying.” 


From The National Sunday School Teacher. 

“Mr. Trumbull has chosen a title for his book that 
is Mr. Haven’s best.epitaph. He was a ‘ model super- 
intendent.” Genial, wise, active, benevolent, his life 
story is one which many will read, with absorbing in- 
terest, and be the better for it.” 

From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 


“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations. but he is especially presented in his 
as superintendent. This view makes his biog- 





@ 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, 0. ( United Brethren 


“It is not a speculative disquisition on what a Sun- 
day-school superintendent ought to be, but the story. 
of what an earnest, devoted Sa actually 
was. It is written in a compact but warm style, and is 
rich in every with valuable suggestion to super- 
intendents and teachers.” 


From The Sunday School Magazine (Methodist Epis- 
copal, South). 

“ The sensible and simple methods employed by this 
wise and good man are used by the author to illustrate 
the principles and duties of the superintendent's 
work. The narrative is interesting, and the lessons 
drawn from it by the ee and facile pen of 
Mr. Trumbull are ex ngly instructive.” 

From The Sunday School Helper ( Universalist), 

“ The work is one which it would do good to every 
superintendent and teacher to read and digest, and 
presents a character for all to emulate.” 


From The Augsburg Teacher (Lutheran). 


“We cannot but wish it in the hands of every Sun- 
day-school worker.” 


From The Evangelical Sunday School Teacher (Kvan- 
gelical Association). 

“We have read the book with intense interest, and 
would advise all who wish to become ‘model superin- 
tendents,’ and all who wish to know what such a 
superintendent is like, to get this book and read it.” 
From The Watchman, Boston. 


“ He originated his own plans and methods, which 
by his Christian zeal, perseverance and wisdom, he 
carried out to success in the face of difficuliies and 
opposition which would have disheartened many 
workers,” 

From The Presbyterian, Philadephia. 

“We hope the book will have a wide circulation 
among those who are seeking the best methods by 
which to discharge this important office.” 

From The Independent, New York. 


“The Rev. Henry Clay Trumbull, a most enthu- 
siastic and intelligent promoter of Sunday-schools, has 
ut into ‘A Model Superintendent’ a mass of sugges- 
ions and instructions of use to superintendents such 
as it would be very difficult to find elsewhere. And 
this has been done with great skill,—not in a didactic 
way, but by mokies Nef sony | ¢e about a 
biography of the Hon. Henry P. Haven, one of the 
most enterprising and noble business men that Con- 
necticut ever produced.” 
From The Christian Intelligencer, New York. 

“A living poms of the study, the versatility, the 
earnestness, the prayerful and persevering toil, which 
are essential toa proper discharge of the high ministry 
of a Sabbath-school superintendent,” : 

From The Advance, Chicago. 

“ We heartily recommend the book to Sunday-schoo| 
superintendents. A capital portrait adorns the volume 
and tells iis story almost in advance.” 

From the Christian Standard, Cincinnati. 








of work tbat been i uced, y \ “We recommend Sunday-school workers to get this 
& most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” | common-sense with which Tir Ginven was liberalty | nna To teed teal Chitetinn gon ay Schoo! Worker F aeugntfui biographical sketch.” 
Sent by mail on receipt of its price, $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


$225 | ROCKLAND COLLEGE, 


NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


School for both sexes. No extras but Music and 
Art. UNIVERSITY PREPARATORY, and BuSINEss for 
Boys. GRADUATING CouRSK for Ladies. PRIVATE 
INSTRUCTION for backward scholars. Pleasantly lo- 
cated on the west shore of the Hudson, one hour trom 
New York. Send for Announcenient for 0 se 

W.H. BANNISTER, A.M., Principal. 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY. 


A thoroughly organized college for the higher 
education of women, opens Sept. 14 its thirty-first 
Classical, scientific, musical, art, and prepara- 
tory courses. large and experienced corps of 
teachers. Highly successfnl coneetveteny. of music. 
Thorough training in a healthy and beautiiul location. 
The best advantages at the lowest terms. Apply 
early to Miss Anna P. Sill, Rockford, Il. 


olden Hill Seminary for Young Ladies, Bridgeport, 
Gi'Gonn! Adares the principal Miss ieinily Nelson: 








Wesleyan University, . 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 


Does COLLEGE WORK only. No preparatory 
nor professional school. Three Four-year Courses, 
leading respectively to the Degrees of A.B., Ph.B., 
and B.S. Numerous elective studiesin all the courses. 
First-rate facilities for thorough education of Col- 
legiate grade, classical or scientific. Post-graduate 
Courses. Free scholarships for students who are both 
indigent and meritorious. 


Examination for admission on the first day of the 
Fall Term, September 15. 


For catalogues, or for other information, address 


Rev. JOHN W. BEACH, D.D., President. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. ¥. 

Full Collegiate Course of Study, with Academic or 

Preparatory es ee Superior facilities for In- 

strumental and Vocal Music, ‘awin 

Location unsurpassed for beauty 

oe elegant. Combines exte 


instruction with the essen f Christian 
home. Terms moderate. pt. 14, 1881. 
Send for a catalogue. = © 

E. 8. FRISBEE. D.D., President. 


Williston Seminary, 


EASTHAMPTON, MASS, 

One of the most liberally endowed institutions in the 
country. Parents wishing to place their sons at 
school where they will be thoroughly prepared for 
college, higher schools of science or for business, 
will, upon request, receive a circular giving the 
names of patrons in the principal cities of the United 
States, and a catalogue giving full information as to 
course of study, terms, etc. Address 

J. W. FAIRBANES, Pu.D., Principal. 
EST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY. 

‘ Young Men and Boys thoroughly prepared for 
College or Business. dress GEO. K. BECHTEL 

Mh, , Colora, Cecil Co,, Maryland, 






an Appendix giving numerous 


FOR ALL TEACHERS, 


those who, 
PRICE, $1.2. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 116 NASSAU STREET, New York. 


“To what shall I LIKEN the Kingdom of Heaven?” 


Important NEW BOOK for TEACHERS, SUPERINTENDENTS, PASTORS, PARENTS, etc. 


360 pp. PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 12mo. 





And other visible and verbal Llustrations in the Sunday-school and the Home. 
By Rev. W. F. CRAFTS, A.M. 
With a Second Part of 100 pages on Illustrative Teaching in the INFANT CLASS, by MRS. CRAFTS. 
With visible Illustrations (oe mee of objects or blackboard or slate) for 95 INFANT CLASS Lessons, with 


ERBAL AND VISIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WHOLE LIFE OF CHRIST, 
INCIDENTS, DIAGRAMS FOR BLACKBOARD AND TEACHER’S SLATE, etc., besides verbal allegories, incidents, etc. 


The Book shows that visible Illustration is ScRIPTURAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, TIMELY, and PRACTICABLE 


This Book contains also 130 BLACKBOARD EXERCISES, 


Equally Sprprese for the Teacher’s Slate, only a few of which are for Artists, nearly all of them being for 
ike the Authors of the manual, have no power to make elaborate pictures. 


SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 





EDUCATIONAL, 


- WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Increase of boarders 100 per cent. within three years. 
Two degrees conferred, or select courses. Buildings 
large, modern conveniences. Beautiful, accessible city. 
45th year begins Sept. 8th, 1881. For catal es address 
Rev. J. M. Williams, A. M., Pres’t, Wilmington, Del. 


Worcester Academy, 


WORCESTER, MASS, 


A School of the first rank for the preperation of 
young men for college. technical schools, or tor busi- 
ness. An able faculty, supported entirely by endow- 
ment, thus insuring the best of instruction and the 
least expense to students. Young men ol earnest pur- 
pose, but limited means, desiring a liberal education 
will be aided by gratuities, in amount from $30.00 to 
more than $50.00 annually. Opens August 30. Corres- 
pondence invited. 


Address N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Principal. 


“WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY. 


OXFORD, Onto. Mt. HOLYOKE PLAN. 

The Twenty-seventh year will commence Sept. 7, 
1881. Board. Tuition, Fuel,and Lights, $170 per annum, 
Send for catalogue to 

MISS HELEN PEABODY, Principal. 
ictoria University, Cobcurg, Canada. Lectures 
resumed Oct. 4. Expense for board, tuition, etc., $150 

ayear. Calendars free. Rev. Dr. Nelles, Pres’t. 
3 TH YEAR OF TREEMOUNT SEMINARY, 
Norristown, Pa., begins September 13; patron- 


















ized by yt ed desiring their sons thoroughly pre- 
1 For circulars, address, 


pared for co’ ege or business. 
OBN WyLOCH, Ph.D., Principal. ; 
NT TO STUDENTS OF 
MUSIC. THE NEW 
the New E da Comserva- 


e of Music is sent FREE. 
RE, Music Hall, Boston, Maas, 





TO 





EDUCATIONAL. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


The Fall term of this institution will 
31. The situation, accommodations, and facilities, 
among the finest in the country. College, Prepara- 
tory, Academic,Industrial Science,Commercial,M usic, 
and Fine Arts departmenis all of a superior character. 

, rd, washing (limited), room, heating, tui- 
tion in two Eo courses, most of the inci- 
dental and minor expenses for the whole term covered 
by advance payment of $57. Send for catalogue to 


CG. M, STEELE, Principal. 
SSAR COLLECE, 
FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
Examinations for entrance, Sept. 14. Catalogues sent 
on application to : w. L. DEAN, Registrar. 
LASELL SEMINARY, Sittenttul trom s 


School for Young Women! Only one teaching house- 





n Au t 


hold arts, cooking, dress-cutting, etc.; literary work of 


highgrade. Vacancies filled in-order of application. 
Address, mentioning this paper. C. C. Braepon, Prin. 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Swithin C. Shortlidge’s Academy for young men 
and boys, Media, Penna., twelve miles west of Phila- 
delphia, will be in session at Media and sea-shore 
bn May. July and August. The academical year 
1881-'82 will open at Media, September 13. For Sum- 
mer circular and illustrated circular of 1881-’82, address 

WITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A.M. 
(Harvard University graduate), Media, Pa. 

Students admitted at any time. 

‘TT. GEORGE’S HALL FOR BOYS, Resters- 
CO town, Maryland. Prepares for College or Business. 
Advantages unsur x Keon ‘a 15, Cata- 
logues sent. PROF. J. C, KINEAR, A.M., Principal, 


EDUCATIONAL 


ehkskill, N. ¥. 
Mohegan Lake School, P°pynitycs: 

For bo; High scholarship, with strict military dis- 
ealth and recreation by rowing,bathing,fish- 
ing and_skating on ‘ake, with gymnasium and field 
ees ys a exclusion of bad boys. Entire absence of 

wh or 


e influences. to $500 per annum, 
“ _ Ww. CWiLLcok * AM. Principal. 
Peete (N, Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY,— 
: For circulars address Col. C. J, Wright, A.M.,Prin. 


BETTS MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Stamford, Conn. Established 1838. Healthful Site 
on Prospect Hill outside the village. Prepares for 
College or Business. 


(Fj REYLC0R INSTITUTE, SOUTH WILLIAMB- 
town, Berkshire Co., Mass. Mstablished in 1842. 
Prepares boys for Pollngs cs for Business. Location 
healthful, no malaria. Careful attention to individual 
pupils, Send for circular to 

BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 


‘ Steubenville (Ohio) Female Seminary. 
52 Years’ Success ence, First-class School. 
Terms low. Send for catalogue. A.M.Reid, Ph.D., Prin. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 

A select Boarding School for 25 Boys. Fits to take 
the highest rank at Yale and Williams. For circu- 
lars address HENRY W. SIGLAR, M.A. (Yale.) 

Morgan Park Military Academy. 

The Best Boys’ Boarding School in the West. Pre- 

ares for College, Scientific School, or Business. 

tion attr ve and elevated, on begins 
September 13, 188L.’ Send for catalogue to Capt. Ed. 
N. Kirk Talcott, Principal. Morgan Park, Cook Co.,I11. 
A HOME SCHOOL. 
THE GUNNERY FOR BOYS. 
Fits for any college or scientific school. School year 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


—_——_—_ 


Is IT SO? 
{Anonymous. } 


Is it so, O Christ in heaven, that the highest 
suffer most ?— 

That the strongest wander farthest, and most 
hopelessly are lost ; 

That the mark of rank in nature is capacity for 
vain, 

And the anguish of the singer makes the 
sweetness of the strain ? 


Is it so, O Christ in heaven, that whichever 
way we go, 

Walls of darkness must surround us, things we 
would, but cannot, know ; 

That the Infinite must bound us asa temple 
veil unrent, 

While the finite ever wearies, so that none 
attain content ? 


Is it so, O Christ in heaven, that the fulness 
yet to come 

Is so glorious and so perfect that to know would 
strike us yt 

That if only for a moment we could pierce 
beyond the sky, 

With these poor dim eyes of mortals, we should 
just see God and die ? 





THE BEGINNING OF THE 
ENGLISH ESSAY. 
[By J. R. Green.) 


We commonly regard the age of the 
Revolution [of 1688] as an age of military 
exploits and political changes, an age 


whose warlike glories loom dimly through | 


the smoke of Blenheim and of Ramillies, 
and the greatest of whose political issues 
still impresses us, though we track them 
with difficulty through a chaos of treasons 
and cabals. But to the men who lived in 
it the age was far more than this. To 
them the revolution was more than a 
merely political revolution; it was the 
recognition not only of a change in the 
relations of the nation to its rulers, but of 
changes almost, as great in English society 
and English intelligence. If it was the 
age of the Bill of Rights, it was also the 
age of the Spectator. If Marlborough 
and Somers had their share in shaping 


the new England that came of 1688, so - 


also had Addison and Steele. And to the 
bulk of the people it may be doubted 
whether the change that passed over liter- 
ature was not more startling and more 
interesting than the change that passed 
over politics. Few changes, indeed, have 
ever been so radical and complete. Litera- 
ture suddenly doffed its stately garb of 
folio or octavo, and stepped abroad in the 
light and easy dress of pamphlet and essay. 
Its long arguments and cumbrous sentences 
condensed themselves into the quick rea- 
soning and terse, easy phrases of ordinary 
conversation. Its tone lost the pedantry 
of the scholar, the brutality of the con- 
troversialist, and aimed at being unpreten- 
tious, polite, urbane. The writer aimed at 
teaching, but at teaching in pleasant and 
familiar ways; he strove to make evil un- 
reasonable and ridiculous ; to shame men 
by wit and irony out of grossness and bad 
manners ; to draw the world to piety and 
virtue by teaching piety and virtue thém- 
selves to smile. And the change of sub- 
ject was as remarkable as the change of 
form. Letters found a new interest in the 
scenes and characters of the common life 
around them, in the chat of the coffee- 
house, the loungers of the Mall, the humors 
of the street, the pathos of the fireside. 

Every one has felt the change that so 
passed over our literature; but we com- 
monly talk as if the change had been 
a change in the writers of the time, as if 
the intelligence which produces books had 
suddenly taken of itself a new form, as if 
men like Addison had conceived the « essay, 
and then readers had adapted themselves 
to this new mode of writing. The truth 
lies precisely the other way. In no de- 
partment of human life does the law of 
supply and demand operate so powerfully 
as in literature. Writers and readers are 
not two different classes of men: both are 
products of the same social and mental 
conditions ; and the thoughts of the one 
will be commonly of the same order and 
kind as the thoughts of the other. Even 
in the form which a writer gives to his 
thought there will be the same compelling 
pressure from the world about him; he 
will unconsciously comply with what he 
feels to be the needs of his readers; he will 
write so as best to be read. And thus it 
is that if we seek a key to this great liter- 
ary ave of the revolution, we must look 
for it not in the writers of the revolution 
so much as in the public for whom they 
wrote. 

I restrict myself here, howe¥er, to a 
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single feature in this change. “Asa bash- 
ful and not forward boy,” says the novelist 
Richardson, “I was an early favorite with 
all the young women of taste and reading 
in the neighborhood. Half a dozen of 
them, when met to work with their needles, 
used, ‘when the got a book they liked, and 
thought I should, to borrow me to read to 
them, the mothers sometimes with them, 

and both mothers and daughters used to 
be pleased with the observations wag put 
me on making.” The close of this bit of 
boyish autobiography is amusingly char- 
acteristic; and there are still, 1 trust, 

readers of Richardson to whom ‘this little 
group of Englishwomen, “ met to work with 
their needles.” may have interest as the first 
of a series of such groups which athered 
round the honest printer throughout his 
life,.and outof which, half a century later, 

the one great imaginative achievement of 
the age of the Georges, the story of Clarissa, 

was to spring. But it is not for Richard- 
son’s sake, or for Clarissa’s, that I quote 
it here. I quote it because it is one of the 
earliest. instances that I can recall of the 
social revolution of which I spoke in its | 
influence on letters. 





themselves. to men. 


alike inadequate. He seizedyindeed, by a 
happy instinct, on letter. writing and ¢on- 
versation as the two moulds to which the 
essay must adapt itself; he seized with 
the same happy instinct on humor as the 
pervading temper of his work, and on 

manners” as its destined sphere. But 
his notion of manners was limited not 
only to the external aspects of life and 
society, but to those aspects as they pre- 
sent themselves in town ; while his humor 
remained pert and su erficial. The Tatler, 
however, had hardly been started when it 
was taken in hand by a greater than Steele. 
“Tt was raised,” as he frankly confessed, 
“to a greater extent than I had intended, a 
by Joseph Addison. .. . 

Addison grasped the idea of populariz- 
ing knowledge as frankly as Steele. He 
addressed as directly the new world of 
the home. ... But in Addison’s hand 
this popular writing became a part of lit- 
erature. While it preserved the free move- 
ment of the letter-writer, the gaiety and 
briskness of chat, it obeyed the laws of 


| literary art, and was shaped and guided by 


a sense of literary beauty. Its humor, 


Till now English | too, became a subtler and more exquisite 
letters had almost exclusively addressed | | | thing. 
As books had been | coffee-house, men found themselves smil- 


Instead of the mere wit of the 


written by men, so—it was assumed—they | ing with a humorist who came nearer than 


would be read by men ; and not only was | 
this true of the philosophical and theo- 
logical works of the time, but even its | 
more popular literature, the novelettes, for a 
instance, of Greene and his fellow Eliza- 
bethans bear on the face of them that they | 
were written to amuse not women but men. 
The most popular branch of letters, in | 
fact, the drama, so exclusively addressed | 
itself to male ears that up-to the time of | 
the Restoration no woman filled even a | 
woman’s part on the boards, nor could a 
decent woman appear in a theatre without | 
a mask, Even the great uprooting of | 
-“ political, social, and religious belief | 
ay £ civil wars left this conception of 
Liteon almost untouched. The social 
position of woman § cage little by the | 
great rebellion. she appeared as a/ 
preacher among the earlier Quakers, no | 
feature of the Quaker movement gave 
greater scandal to Englishmen at large. 
It is a remarkable fact that amidst the 
countless schemes of political reform which 
the age produced, schemes of every possi- 
ble order of novelty and extravagance, I 
do not remember a single one which pro- 
posed that even the least share of political | 
power should be given to women. And 
rok it is from the time of the great rebel- 
ion that the change in woman’s position 
really dates. The new dignity given to 
her by the self-restraint which Puritanism 
imposed on human life, by the spiritual 
rank which she shared equall with hus- 
band and sons as one of the Ae of God, 
by the deepening and concentration of the 
affections within the circle of the home, 
which was one of the results of the with- 
drawal of the godly from the general con- 
verse and amusements of the outer world, 
told quickly .on the social position of 
woman. And it told as quickly on her 
relations to literature. It is now that 
shyly and sporadically, and sometimes 
under odd forms, we ) te of women as 





writers; of the Duchess of Newcastle, of 
Aphra ‘Behn, of Mrs. Hutchinson. And 


it is now for the first time that we hear of | 
women, not éxceptional women such as | 
Lady Jane Grey, but ¢ommon English | 
mothers and English maidens, as furnish- | 


ing a new world of readers. 
such as Richardson sketches for us litera- 
ture finds a new world opening before it, 
—a world not of men only, but of women, 
of wives and daughters as well as husbands 
and sons, a world not of the street or the 
study, but of the home, 


It isin this new relation of writers to | 


the world of women that we find the key 

to the essayists. It was because these lit 
tle circles of mothers and girls were 
quickened by a new curiosity, by a new 
interest in the world about them, because 
readers of this new sort were eager to 
read, that we find ourselves in presence of 


In groups | 





a new literature, of a literature more really | 


popular than England had ever seen, a 
literature not only of the street, the pul- 
it, the tavern, and the stage, but which 
ad penetrated within the very precincts 
of the home. Steele has the merit of 
having been the first to feel the new 
intellectual cravings of his day, and to 
furnish what proved to be the means of 
meeting them, His Tatler was a periodi- 
cal of pamphlet form, in which news was 
to be varied by short essays of criticism 
and gossip. But his grasp of the new lit- | 
erature was a feeble grasp. His sense of | 
the fitting form for it, of its fitting tone, of 


the range ,and choice, ,of its subjects, were | pandten “Ne extn 
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| w 


any man before or since to the humor of 
Caaeapente, 
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a wee style oF ating oa RGAN (of paees only) at 
prions | ods, poe, and upwards. 

MUSIC CO. ANISTS. and others, 
are Invited t te. apply to us ORGA toe all ‘information 
eonnected wi art. D IPTIVE CIRC 
LARS and 5; specifications furnished on application. 

SECOND- ND a in great variety for ‘sale 
at bargains to purc! 


ACREAT OFFE! 


THIS MONTH! 


mmense Stock of New and Second Hand 
PIANOS & ORGANS at Great BARGAINS. 
New ORGANS, $30,up. New PIANOS, $150, 
up, cash. WARRANTEDG YEAKS, Instru- 
ments sold on Small Monthly Payments. 
Also, to Let, and Rent Applied if Parchased. 
LIORACE WATERS & CO., Manufactur- 
_ers and Dealers, 826 Broadway, New York, 


Ge Beautiful Stops. 5 Octa' 
ered Walnut Case. Sond for 








our ar¥iustrates Catalogue. It 


ves information which pro- 


the mroheoet, nd makes 
sea Se a arch a 
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“BRIGHT CEMS,” 


By the author of “‘SONGS OF VIC- 
TORY,” &c., issued March 10th, 1881. 


Over 2000 Copies sold be its issue 
roretety, ete: tag > pag 


the Press, one 
It contains 160 pages of s po Habhe ‘“*Gems” for 
sytoge Schools, Prayer and Gospel Meetings, &c. 


the ‘**Gem”’ that singers have been looking for. 


* Price, per copy, 35c: Per dozen, $3.60. 


“SONG “SILVERY | 
TREASURY” ECHOES,” 


Contains 1 > bos of The latest and bess Sing- 
Choice Music for Sab- book for Primary 
bath Schools, & Ba bath Schools. 


Price, per doz., "$2.60. Price, per doz,, $2.40, 


We will send a specimen copy of EACH of these 
books on receipt torbO cents * 


Address all orders, plainly to the publishers, 


CRIDER & BRO., 


YORK, Fa. 


USEFUL TO EVERYBODY. 


Good as Gold, 


THE LATE SUNDA Y-SCHOOL nae iin, 
Y LOWRY AND DOAN 


Masic wiiion, in Boards, 19 192 - r 100 
Words only, - Pe 5 - 10 ber 100 


aa Specimen Copy sent by M ail on receipt of price. 
Ba Specimen Pages and Catalogues with full list o1 
Publications sent t Free on request. 


GLO, | & MAIN, 


81 RANDOLPH S8T., 76 EAST NINTH ST., 
CHI CA tt _NEW YORK. 


{EU ROH 
USHIONS 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO. se 


ana 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. ULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & Ti 













» Cincinnsti, O- 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Compan 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bell pany, 

‘roy, N. Y.. manufacture a superior quality of — 
Spec ial attention given to Church Bells. 9@” Cal 
logues sent free to parties needing bells. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher,as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Tunes 
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To keep a Sunday School Library, by 
EDWARD EGGLESTON, D. D. 
Send for Circular and Specimen Cards. 
ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB.CO.,, Chicago. 


ORGANS, 18 unefnl 5 seis reeds, 
RRs see okt ee ditto eT 
“The Williams porator.” 
Bos races oy Sa 9 cpg ree 
send for circulars. Maney, Lycoming Oc. Pa, 
Aan ear = 
#8 per cent. National 





Co., Phila. 


The Bible and its Study. 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTELLI- 
GENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 











The general interest in the series of articles on the 
Bible and its study, contributed by eminent European 
and American writers to the issue of The -y--4 
School Times for December }3, 1879, called fort 
numerous requ for 

lent for 
manent 
=e the general m ot 
ng the Bible itself and the various — to its right 
understanding, have therefore been ected under 
the title of The Bible and its Study, and are published 
in a 96 page pamphlet. 


relssue in a torm con- 


CONTENTS. 
WHY STUDY THE ? 
IMPORTANCE Ta aay Paspen Sens D.D., LL.D. 
Fy Charlotte M, Yonge, 


THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLE STUDY. 
Protesso 


Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST 0 
.0.L., LID. 


fi Curry, LL.D, 
HINTS ON BI ‘a TiO bed 


B M, B, Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO POPU 


, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW TO USE 
By the D.D., Bishop 


LIGHT FROM T BOOK. 
omson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM_O 


LIGHT FROM George, Rawringon = 


Isaac H. LL.B., Ph.D. 
THE BOOK IN RLY . 
. Edmond essense. 


Pye io D.D, 
PROMOTING BLE STUDY IN THE CHUROH 
‘By Coancetior Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 








to understand It in our 
80 at our own expense.” — 


“ 


, if we had to do 
Boston. 
oer hon Ge ell 
w 

ore intelligent study of the 

° Cress whe conn tt. t 
a time when there are subtle and pow 1 
assaults on the authori! e Bible, it is not too 


much to ae that our best these 
br of ah. vee the Biclecemntion “4 aris 
tian Guardian, Toronto, Canada. 

* This littie volume will be 
bs Agee teach 
able 


Seripture,”"— The Gospel Banner 
“ A valuable little book.”— The Advance, Chicago, TU. 


“ These guhiocts areal) Gaeneset by the most learned 
Protestants of the —— ish, in a small com- 
Simcrisan Btratan Hewes, Omcinnade Ono 


“ Very valuable to the Bible student."— ne Chris- 
Richmond, Va. 


useful to Sun- 
them consider- 
din 


valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 

studied. It contains in small compass 

val @ hints, and we can cordially recom- 
teachers and An 


sandienat inal book, 
of Holy Serlptures 
now value of the 
Journal, Toronto, Canada, 

“ A valuable help to the <a use of the Bible.” 
—The Morning Star, Dover, N. 


“We advise Sunday-school teacher to procure 

a copy of this litte oy th cannot be attentively 

read without profit; it furnishes material for eo 
valuable light aoe Serene Guanes. 
‘ , Cana: 


“The book is timely, and wil! doubtless have a wide 
Peashews 


circulation, ers in our Su -schools ht to 
club together and get it." —The Carlctun ‘Sun, Sugouk, 





“It is an excellent work to place in the hand of 
every sepeher of the Holy Record."—Zion’s Herald, 


“Itisa wer desirable help to the Bible student, and 
ought to be og, ."—The Christian Stand- 
ard: Cincinnati, Ohio. : 

“ Bible students will do well bs peecere a copy.”— 
The Central Christian Advocate, St. , fo. 


“The publisher of The Sunday School Times has 
ed a really valuable service to the Christian 

i volume form the 

in the es near the begin- 

ear. It is a convenient little eaoTec 

ed suitable to carry In the breast 

poc It com thirteen short papers by some 
¥ the most oninent ot practical writers."’— The Daily 


. 9 ae 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 

JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


it five scholars, one year, $1.25 ; 
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_Have you ever taken THE SuNDAY SCHOOL Times? Over forty thousand teachers of 
various denominations are now using it, and we would be glad to add you to the number. The 
best talent of the country contributes to its columns. For each department of lesson work the 
ablest scholars and writers are secured. We are confident that vou will find the pa 


able one in your home, as well as a great help in your work of Sunday-school Washing. Ladi 


HOW T0 GET IT The “yoo paceman og a year but if you do not feel pre- 
pe ust now to subscribe for a 
sent to your address every week for three months for fift Fee rare he popes 


. 2m y cents. If you like, fil d 
ee out the blank here given, and mail it, together with the fifty cents, is diet ws og 
stamps, 


Please send TH SunpDAY SCHOOL TIMES every week for three months to the followi 
address. Enclosed find fifty cents to pay for it. ni wr o Raewing 
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WHEN A NUMBER of teachers unite in subscribing, very low subscription rates are given. 
You can probably form such a club in your school easier than you think for. The club may sub- 
seribe for only three or six months, if you can more readily start the matter in that way. A 
club of twenty for three months will only cost five dollars—or twenty-five cents for each ’ 


HERE ARE THE CLUB RATES IN FULL.—From one to four copies, one year, $2.00 
each. From five to nine copies in a package to one address, $1.50 each. From ten to nineteen 
copies, in a kage to one address, $1.25 each. Twenty copies or more, ina to one 
address, $1.00 each. No c for postage. Subscriptions will be taken for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. While the papers for a club at the above rates must be sent in a package 
to one address, the publisher requires that each club ee be accompanied with the 
names and addresses of the persons who are to use the ee. ‘or twenty-five cents per copy in 
ee to Ad ~ ote . ae, the pai ° ed direetly to the individual addresses 
of the mem of aclub. In case, however, the rs for a club must all go to one 
office, and the subscription must not be for less than ph eae. " a 
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We venture to say that you will not be long in supplying your class with THe SCHOLARS’ 
QUARTERLY if qo once see a specimen copy of it. It will not only delight them, but will 
help them _ y in their home study of the lesson, The finest number ever issued is the 
one for the third quarter of this year. It contains a beautiful double- map of “The Lands 
of the Exodus,” engraved expressly for the QUARTERLY, and printed fa colors, This map is 
worth more than is ch for the whole book, The lesson features of the QUARTERLY, h 
have made it so popular with the thousands of teachers who have used it, are fresh, varied, and 
helpful. No er can afford to miss our | this last number. It is now ready for 
delivery. The price is 25 cents a year, or for a hundred copies a year. Sent by 
mail without cost of postage to subscribers. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months 
at the yearly rate ; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each, To Supply a Class: For 

ree months, 35 cents; for ten , One year, $2.50; three 
months, 63cents. Send seven cents for a specimen copy. Any teacher ordering the QUARTERLY 
for his class without firstseeing a sample copy can have his money returned if the books are not 
entirely satisfactory. 


This publication, which is issued from the office of Tak SuNDay ScHooL Times, should 
not be confounded with the various cheap Quarterlies sent out by different publishers. 


Kort Chay Tong? 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet by 
itself, with questions, notes, home readings, marginal references, etc. The leaves for each 
month are sent by mail in ample time for distribution. The price is $7.20 per hundred copies a 
year, or 60 cents a month, and the same pro rtionate rate for larger or smaller quantities. Con- 
sidering the amount of paper and printing furnished, and the care given to its preparation, this 
is the cheapest Lesson Leaf in use. 


THE QUESTION LEAF is meeting a want long felt by superintendents and teachers, who 
have desired to increase lesson study at home. The questions are printed on writing paper (a 
separate leaf for each Sunday), and require written answers from the scholars. It does not take 
the place of other lesson helps, but is a valuable supplement to them. The leaf has been used 
for several months by some of the best Sunday-schools of Brooklyn and New York, and is sure 
to come into general use as soon as teachers learn its value. 


Here is what a few superintendents say of it : 
From George A. Bell, af the Oontrat Cong. 8. © (Rev. Dr 


” Superintendent . Scudder’ s). 
a exon: How there gle of Sunday-school superintendents, 
m pare the | 
was “A 


Treat 


jow oO answer ng written in 
bw: Seosastiant the ble. to get th Th roe Apes 
ven, thus neceasi! i answers. replies wi 
written with ink, and this tise enolase ‘Question Leaf 
tion: ‘Have you read this lesson at home? 1 was required to signed 
experiment was tried c* ht or nine of our active schools, and the result was so satisf that 
resolved to continue it ¢ remaining Sabbaths of the quarter, including the Quarterly Review.” 


, in this city, on the 
of the lessons in the homes of the scholars?’ It was the 
essons were studied and not often even read before the session of the 
out at the sorenne Sevele ito this pet eomel plan. A ‘ Question 


r each 





rom 2 W: Ste Westume, Giporintententey Dye Tavayetis Avene Preh. £. 6. Rev. Dr. ler’ s). 
“The plan works well. I am pleased with what I see of its bead of in . or pw " Ds a tater, too, of 


four Sunday-school scholars, Iam gratified with what the Question Papers lead to at home.” 
From the Rev, A. F. Schauffler, Pastor of Olivet Mission, New York. 

“In some of our classes results have been secured by this method which have been reached in no other 
way. 1. Scholars who never looked at the lesson have m allured to study. 2, Parents have been led to 
help the child with Its lessons. On the whole I feel the plan is good.” 

From H. B. White. Superintendent oj Wnefower Mission Sunday-cchoct, Brookiyn, N. Y. 

“We have used the Question pense tng Se uarter with very satisfactory results. They have induced 

more study at home by the scholars, and exci an interest in the lessons among many of the ents. 


I often hear now of the parents sitting down with their children to help study out the answers, that the right 
answers may be written.” 


Price, 80 cents per hundred a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller 
quantities, Orders not taken for less than a full calendar month, 


John D. Wattles, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


the publisher will refund to 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
T he “ ” 


Pirates of Penzance 
and “Pi ” Mr. ARTHURS LLIVAN, 


thus writes to the lish representative of 
CHICKERING & SONS: 


9 ALBERT MANsIONsS, LonpDON, 8. W. 
Wy Deer : I never write a testimonial, and 
80 I have some difficulty in knowing what tosay now ; 
yet I should like to express the extraordinary musi- 
cal satisfaction and oes I experienced from the 
CHICKERING Gran o-forte were good 
enough to me totry yesterday. e tone is noble. 
I don’t know which impressed me the most—its power 
and sonority, or its tender delicacy. With to 
its touch, no yey could hold any opinion save that 
it is perfect—it does anything that it is called upon to 
do. I congratulate you in having undertaken to 
make such splendid instruments known in England. 
Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
Tom Cha: 


THEE vnrivatca ana Universally Popular 


All persons of Refined 
Musical Culture need 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) instru- 
ments are respectfully invited to it our warerooms, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont St., Boston. 
SHELDON HOUSE, 
OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY. 


Largest and most Central House in the Grove or 
Park, and the only one having Passenger Eleva- 
tor, Warm Salt Water, Electric 
Tron Fire Escapes, and all Smaporians 
ern Improvements. Splendid Spring Water 
beneficial) and Shady Groves of health-giving Pines. 
No Mosquitoes. 


__WELCONE E. SHELDON. 








TO EACH ONE. 


If your Stationer has none, 
mail 10, 25 or 530 Cents.—Try 
Hover’s Patent Manuscript 
Writing Paper, have comfort in 
writing and a Blacker Manuscript. 
H. L. LIPMAN, 61 8. Fourth St., Philadelphia. 





—e WOMES & REALTIE Sa, 
OR IR GINIA SIN 
~~ * wRITE TO —— 


BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION 
<3 RICHMOND. VA& 


TEPROVED ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 95 CTS. 
. Makes five gallons of ee pen and ei ry 4 


| eee taress, CHAR. 
‘age 
. th il on receipt of 25 ets. Address, CHA 
5 Atned. Meet tadvaret  48N Av.. Philadelphia. re 


BARLOW’S | ‘Tae Facey Wasn Buun 
INDIGO BLUE! 2% roeeses rms 


. MARCY t Bt., Philadelphia. 
ot cenvenionee and eeteney for private oe ter 


























Beegtiees Enaach era esses 
Eplendia Ontfit= at Rattam Price. 


PAYSDNWNINPALIBLE 


or any fabric with & pen 
mm? 
oO 


b 60 years rior andv ed eo for 
erie ease sia Wishes eters 
prnexiat News Agenis & Fancy Goods Dealers 


ON ONE LEAF. 


An Order of Service. 
Opening Hymns. 
A Quarterly Review. 


A Responsive Review Exercise. 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf. They can »e used in 
any school. Price, 75 cents per hundred 
copies. Sent by mail without cost of post- 
age to the purchaser. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
__725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WEPeea Trnieyttra 


Samples of Knitting & 36 pamph giving 
Rules and Desi; for Knitting Silk ‘Stee Mittens, 
Money Purses, Babies’ Caps, Laces, ete., will mailed to 
any address on receipt of 6 Cts. in postage stamps or money. 


THE BRAINERD, SAREE ONG GS Se vy, 














The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement ef a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


bers any money that they lose thereby 





